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ERASMUS AND THE FATE OF A LIBERALISTIC MOVE- 
MENT PRIOR TO THE COUNTER REFORMATION 


HOSE who are interested in the name of Desiderius Erasmus 
of Rotterdam must be deeply gratified by the remarkable im- 
pulse given in recent years to a reappraisal of one of the great- 
est of men. These studies of the thought of Erasmus have led 
some critics in the Spanish field to reexamine the Peninsular phase 
of his achievement, in order to show that his influence was more 
enduring there than has been generally admitted. However, any 
pronounced success in this venture is very problematic, and if my 
effort may thus seem to be sterile, my excuse is the belief that in 
every study of cause and effect in the world of ideas, negative re- 
sults may often be as illuminating as affirmative ones. In our 
own field of Spanish literature Erasmus has been kept fairly well 
out of sight, owing to a peculiar tradition of reticence which ought 
at last to be discarded. His triumph in Spain, though it lasted 
only a brief time, deserves to be clarified, and the effects upon 
Spanish thought of the reaction which swept him and all of his 
works out of the sacred precincts of orthodoxy should be made 
an integral part of the story. For the spirit of Erasmus did not 
depart alone, but took with it the related ideas of a world which 
had given promise of appreciably greater intellectual freedom. 

The difficulty of fitting the Erasmian phase of humanism into 
the accepted pattern of Spanish literature is not as insurmount- 
able as it once was. Ticknor succeded by a tour de force in rele- 
gating the name of Erasmus to a footnote. The most recent 
English history of Spanish literature only mentions him two or 
three times, and that de camino. By the same token a life of 
Erasmus just off the press finds no occasion to speak of the fervid 
interest aroused by his books in the Spain of the humanists. Of 
this interest Erasmus himself makes grateful acknowledgment. 
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The career of Erasmian thought during the reign of Charles V 
was unparalleled in Europe at the time. His name had penetrated 
into Spain at an auspicious moment; the ground had been broken 
which enabled the cultivated centers to welcome in him a bringer 
of fire to men, and a voice making articulate the aspirations and 
beliefs of a new age. The universities had taken over the charge 
which throughout the Middle Ages had been entrusted to the con- 
vent schools ; but they no longer limited themselves to the preserva- 
tion and transmission of the old learning; they were seeking rather 
to illuminate and reform stereotyped teaching. Censorship was 
still relatively mild and criticism of the established order generally 
took a good-natured turn. With the impulse given to gradual 
reformation of the Church from within by such influential church- 
men as Cardinal Cisneros, a fresher and less scholastic point of 
view imbued theological teaching. An unrestrained exchange of 
ideas was becoming possible, due to the fact that distinguished 
Spanish scholars were called to prominent positions in the institu- 
tions of learning elsewhere and foreigners were welcomed to Sala- 
manca and Alcala. The very founding of the latter school was 
a sign of the increased enlightenment which marked the dawn of 
the sixteenth century. 

At this juncture three great events coincided to stimulate the 
imagination of men: the rebirth of the intellectual world of an- 
tiquity, which was being eagerly deciphered by scholars in newly 
found manuscripts of the classics; the discovery across the seas 
of strange lands of unforeseen magnitude and promise; and the 
disclosure of a limitless firmament through the Copernican astron- 
omy. The effort to harmonize such revolutionary achievements 
with one another and with authoritative medieval teachings 
quickly left its trace in Peninsular humanism and colored the 
Spanish aspect of the Renaissance. Independent minds reflected 
this stimulating search for wider boundaries in many fields. If 
a renewed study of the classics was making it clear that unquali- 
fied condemnation of the pagan world was stultifying, if the 
achievement of the conquistadores was proving that the traditional 
cosmography was erroneous, if the new conception of the heavens 
was making manifest that the earth could no longer hold its 
ancient position in the center of an assumed universe, such revisions 
inevitably brought with them further adjustments in accepted 
beliefs. Vigorous intellects were moved to reject many rooted 
opinions and timeworn dogmatic slogans. In the universities 
stagnation had been threatened by a routine procedure of attain- 
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ing preferment, by the vociferous oposiciones, by the competition 
and jealousy of rival religious orders, by threadbare scholastic 
disputes which served only to create personal antipathies and 
petty intolerances. Over this murky atmosphere arose the hope 
of a purer Christianity, which might well have been stigmatized 
by the various categories of conservatives as modern, progressive, 
or even radical. It is at this juncture, when the old intellectual 
attitude no longer enjoyed unbroken support in the universities, 
that the influence of the Erasmian criticism enters Spain. 

Through the many varied channels of his wide erudition, and 
by means of numerous enriching friendships gained throughout 
Europe, Erasmus had achieved the position of lumen mundi and 
praeceptor mundi. He had gone through the mill of scholastic 
training which awakened no response in his alert mind; on the 
contrary, it had made him aware that a system which was eternally 
chewing its ancient cud could be congenial only to dormant minds. 
He went to Italy and caught the enthusiasm for the antique 
world; he visited Oxford where broad theological discussion and 
the contact with envigorating thinkers like John Colet and Thomas 
More prompted him to slough off the medievalism of his education ; 
he devoted his energies equally to the study of the classics and of 
the Church authorities, making the objective of his intellectual 
battles the renascence of a purer Christianity. This meant to him 
not only a revival of the teachings of Christ and of Paul, but also 
a fusion of Christian doctrine with classic thought. His tempera- 
ment, his rare intellect, his thorough acquaintance with the chief 
scholasties, with the Fathers of the Church, with the great classics, 
coupled with a clarity of exposition and a fine tolerance for con- 
flicting opinions, made him the natural voice of the spiritual re- 
form which was indispensable as the crown and summit of the 
great advances already made. 

With Erasmus arises the first extensive application of an ef- 
ficacious criticism. Note the implications of this fact. No realm 
of ideas was to be held untouchable. In measure as his continuous 
stream of books, treatises and letters poured forth, he emphasized 
the principle that a bolder scrutiny be applied to many phases of 
accepted beliefs. Very naturally he turned his analysis first on 
the ecclesiastical edifice in which he had been reared. He remem- 
bered the works of the schoolmen which had occasioned him so 
much perplexity. He recalled the elaborate rituals and outward 
ceremonies observed by the religious through force of habit rather 
than through devotion. He had taken part in the routine worship 
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of images and he had been repelled by the importance given to 
fraudulent relics and commercialized pilgrimages. He could not 
forget his unhappy youth spent in the convent for which he had 
felt no vocation. His most pungent criticism was directed against 
the lives of friar and monk, and he pointed out the abyss which 
yawned between their routine activities and a genuine devotion 
either to religion or to the humanities. In the case of Spain 
this phase of his criticism was one of the entering wedges of his 
influence as well as the primal cause of embittered opposition to 
his teaching. 

His espousal of a new inner Christianity had found a fertile 
soil not only among the Spanish people themselves, but also at the 
universities. Among the people, a few had already become as- 
sociated through a common desire for a more spiritual religion. 
A typical example was the group of alumbrados or illuminati whose 
faith in the sufficiency of meditation and prayer to attain union 
with the Divine, as against ritualistic intercession through the 
Mass, was to be treated so ruthlessly later as a dangerous heresy. 
At the universities of Salamanca and Alcala, both among faculty 
and students, Erasmian doctrine was being more and more widely 
accepted. 

The restricted scope of this discussion does not permit me to do 
more than mention the most influential of his treatises. The fore- 
most was the Enchiridion militis christiani or Manual of a Christian 
soldier, which stressed the need of this new inner Christianity. 
With the Spanish version of the work, published in 1526, fervent 
proselytism among the common people through the teachings of 
Erasmus went rapidly forward. From letters directed to the 
author by various Spaniards we learn that the Enchiridion was to 
be found in every one’s hand, that it was read at Charles V’s court, 
in cities, in the churches, and in the roadhouses and inns. The 
popularity of this treatise opened the doors to others, of which 
only a few were translated into Spanish. In their Latin garb, 
however, they could be read in the universities. His Adagia pub- 
lished several times in enlarged versions had brought him his first 
wide circle of European readers. They contained his most charac- 
teristic mixture of classic and scriptural learning. He therein 
discussed timely problems in a light and humorous vein, enriching 
the narrative by a fund of stories. One of Erasmus’ favorite 
themes was Peace, on which he has a long adagium under the title 
Dulce bellum inexpertis. This noteworthy essay was later inked 
out or torn out of all copies, in accordance with the indices ez- 
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purgatoru. which decreed their curtailment or destruction. In 
addition to the Adagia, there were the Colloquia, a series of dia- 
logues on current topics of interest, which were given a place in 
the curricula of the schools, largely as text books for the study of 
Latin. Erasmus’ analysis of the foibles of humanity was also 
spread over Europe through his best known satirical work, the 
Praise of Folly, in which he made the butt of his criticism every 
profession or walk of life which he deemed ripe for purging and 
reform. In other writings he constantly returned to the core of 
his doctrine: the renascence of Christianity, the need of interna- 
tional understanding, and the outlawing of all armed conflicts. 

In the theological field the works which created the greatest stir 
were Erasmus’ Latin version of the New Testament, and his com- 
mentaries on Biblical texts. Inspired by the new approach of his 
discussions, a group of Erasmist scholars in Spain arose, to become 
within a brief period his ardent disciples. It will suffice to recall 
among many important names the Valdés brothers, of whom Al- 
fonso showed a critical frame of mind in his analysis of the state 
of the Church at Rome, the eminent philosopher Luis Vives who, 
in his essay De disciplinis, pointed the way to reform in education, 
the classical scholar Francisco Sanchez el Brocense, the historian 
Juan de Vergara, not to mention numerous church dignitaries, 
such as the Archbishops of Toledo and of Seville, Fonseca and 
Manrique de Lara. These numerous converts of Erasmus, in- 
tellectuals and common folk as well, established a record of true 
fervor, of genuine though quiet enthusiasm for the Erasmian doc- 
trine. Nor did they fail to recognize all the implications of their 
new faith; because of its vitality and novel aspect they had been 
brought face to face with the meaning not only of true Christianity, 
but also of those far-reaching moral and political problems which 
embraced a reform of the Church and of government. 

As lies in the nature of such movements, the tide of Erasmus’ 
influence had to experience an ebb as well as a flood. The reaction 
can now be visualized in its entirety and we can see how its dis- 
parate elements became integrated into a common adverse force. 
The question in a nutshell was, could primitive Christianity with 
its inherent simplicity re-establish itself in the face of the aceumu- 
lated complexities of historical Christianity? The first vocal op- 
position came from the preaching friars and the monks, who, already 
galled by the Dutch reformer’s satirical shafts, were finally stung 
into fury by a telling phrase in which Erasmus seemed to sum up 
his attitude toward conventual life; monachatus non est pietas, 
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monasticism does not constitute piety. Might not acceptance of 
this dictum, without resistance, have undermined the established 
order of monastic life, and, worse still, discouraged the young 
novices of monachatus, those candidates for the monastic life, drawn 
principally from the common folk of whom many read the Fn- 
chiridion? Although the Inquisition heard their ery of alarm, 
perhaps no radical action would have been taken against the books 
of Erasmus, had it not been for the growing hostility to his teach- 
ings, which arose in other quarters. 

The spreading tumult of the Protestant revolution had had a 
profound repercussion in Spain, not through a large number of con- 
verts, for these were in truth exceedingly few, but through the 
insidious action of an irrational panic, which brought additional 
elements against Erasmus into the camp of the friars. Under the 
influence of a spreading fear of heresy, evidences of Lutheranism 
were now read into words and actions hitherto considered harmless, 
Increasing control of the intellectual life slowly made itself felt, and 
trials for heresy became more numerous. We need recall only the 
persecution of some of the foremost, the Valdés brothers, Juan de 
Vergara, el Brocense, and somewhat later, of Luis de Leén. The 
agitations of the Spanish theologians received no little stimulus 
from certain foreign anti-Erasmians who happened to reside in 
Spain. Influential among them was the papal nuncio, the cul- 
tivated Baltasar Castiglione, for whom no vituperative terms 
against Erasmian doctrines were too strong, Navagero, the Vene- 
tian envoy, and Lee, the English ambassador, whose clamorous 
hatred of Erasmus was of long standing. These men were in a 
favored position to make their opposition felt, because of their 
intimacy with prominent ecclesiastics. As a result the latter 
adopted a more intensely nationalist position, discovering in Eras- 
mus a foreigner about to invade the country with hostile intent. 
The humanist, Lépez de Ziifiga, called him a Batavian, full of beer 
and butter, and Carvajal voiced the sentiment of friars and 
theologians, when he wrote ‘‘Let Erasmus and his satellites keep 
among their Batavian brothers. We Spaniards have a pure and 
robust faith not to be tarnished by their sophistries.’’ 

With the increase of Luther’s pamphleteering the Inquisition 
took cognizance in earnest of what it deemed a dangerous situation. 
During previous decades its energetic intervention had been di- 
rected against Jew and Morisco. But the spectre of further danger 
from those two quarters had been laid, wherefore its vigilance 
could be diverted against the new bogie of Erasmist teachings, 
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already most effectively identified by the enemies of the Dutchman 

with the Lutheran doctrine. Sterile disputes over theological error 
again became the order of the day, and the Inquisition encouraged 
the panic of the orthodox clergy by issuing numerous Edicts of 
Faith to counteract any insidious evidence of heterodoxy. Every 
true Spaniard was asked to denounce to the Santo Oficio anyone 
who by his actions, writings or mere words invited suspicion of con- 
taminating the common people. The friars, says Juan de Vergara 
in a letter, placed vigilantes in the book shops to frighten off buyers 
of Erasmian writings by threats of prosecution for heresy. 

Spain’s political hegemony in Europe and the striking develop- 
ment of the Spanish national character gave the alert inquisitorial 
censors the needed moral support; it became increasingly evident 
that the people as a whole countenanced repression of heresy. 
Otherwise the Santo Oficio could not have acquired so complete a 
jurisdiction over the intellectual life of men, over the nature of 
personal opinion, and liberty of conscience. It will ever be dif- 
ficult to explain in a satisfactory way this complex feature of the 
intellectual history of the Peninsula. The development of the 
Spaniard of the Renaissance, which made him no less a personage 
of distinct idiosyncrasies than a being of heroic stature, was the 
outcome of an epoch of martial activities and high adventure. The 
age developed a masterful type, dedicated to amazing tests of en- 
durance and courage, devoted to an active life, with the logical 
concomitant of indifference to study or speculation. In connection 
with his subjugation of primitive peoples, this energetic superman 
of the Renaissance became the protecting brother of the missionary 
who considered himself divinely ordained to spread the faith of the 
Spanish people. Conquest and individualism strengthened the al- 
ready deeply rooted trait of nationalism, and brought into being 
that lofty patriotic note, that self-conscious Spanish personality 
which we find so clearly manifested in the literature for years to 
come. This growing nationalism, to be noted elsewhere in Europe, 
filled Erasmus with a tragic foreboding of the failure of his dream 
of international understanding. He had dedicated a large part of 
his teachings to the theory of a single great empire based upon the 
impractical dream of universal brotherhood, according to which 
men would reach across national frontiers in a general reasonable- 
ness and with mutua! tolerance. How anti-Spanish and contrary 
to the new national psychology this was, can be readily understood. 
Erasmus the foreigner was thus definitely evicted from Spanish 
intellectual life. At the court of Charles V his works had met with 
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unusual favour. When that young monarch withdrew from Spain, 
to spend most of his years abroad, the position of the Erasmists 
was greatly shaken, since they no longer derived the needed sup- 
port from the emperor and his immediate entourage. 

Another potent influence on the fate of liberalism was the atti- 
tude of Philip II himself. The inheritance which Charles had left 
to his son became a problem ever foremost in the latter’s mind, 
namely, to achieve unity of religious faith. Charles had had bitter 
experiences with the Lutheran heresies abroad; therefore Philip, 
eternally vigilant on his home ground, concluded that the achieve- 
ment of this unity could be postulated only upon a thorough-going 
destruction of every internal enemy. His policy gave the Inquisi- 
tion vastly extended jurisdiction and renewed vigour. The centers 
of education were now no longer imbued with the spirit of reach- 
ing out for new ideas, as in the earlier days of the century, but of 
keeping them out. Philip determined to create the true totalitarian 
state, one in purpose, with a common front of action ori behalf of 
the faith. 

A chill had already fallen over the Erasmian enthusiasts, even 
before the death of their leader. A growing fear withered the 
devotion to his cause. Orthodoxy, limpieza de sangre, became a 
matter of political doctrine as much as a source of national pride. 
Commissions and individuals were named to examine book shops 
and all libraries, private as well as public, whereupon not even 
the desk of the solitary scholar was any longer secure ground. 
The all-powerful mandate of the Index Librorum Prohibitorum et 
Expurgandorum * was invoked, and the ever-swelling size of these 
tomes is ample proof that heresy hunting among books was still an 
active occupation of the Spanish clergy. 

Finally, a definitive character was given to this historical proc- 
ess of inhibiting liberty of conscience by the final edicts of the 
Council of Trent and its decisions on the nature of true orthodoxy. 
A logical touch was added to the reactionary state of things, by the 
fact that it was a noted Spanish theologian, Melchor Cano, who had 
played an impressive and effective role at the Council’s meetings, 
and who printed simultaneously the authoritative work on Catholic 
dogma, De locis theologicis (1563). 

1As an example we may cite the Index Sotomayor, edic. Madrid, 1667: 
In prima omnium operum inseriptione, post illud Erasmi Roterdami adde, 
auctoris damnati. . . . Initio vero Operum Erasmi affigatur haec nota: Opera 
omnia Erasmi cauté legenda, tam multa enim insunt correctione digna, ut vix 
omnia expurgari possint (Index Librorum prohib. et expurg., I. p. 256, col. 1). 
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Thus we realize that even before the death of Erasmus, in 1536, 
the influence of the great humanist had lost much ground in Spain, 
and it becomes thereafter increasingly hard to trace. Before the 
middle of the sixteenth century writers repeated, as a matter of 
habit, only such of his ideas as were of a non-controversial nature, 
without mentioning his name, and, finally, they avoided his works 
altogether. Mal Lara in his Philosophia Vulgar admits that some 
of the proverbs listed are taken from Erasmus, but in the ease of 
others he speaks only of their Latin sources, or uses a similar 
equivocal phrase, as if he had grown aware of the need of greater 
caution. Fray Juan de Pineda in his Didlogos familiares de agri- 
cultura cristiana (1589)—of significance to the history of the 
Spanish language—printed a recantation on the title page itself, in 
a funk over possible consequences even before his work had been 
released. ‘‘Some authors condemned by the Santo Oficio,’’ he says, 
‘‘are named a few times because my work was composed before the 
Index appeared ; but I condemn them and their errors, and where- 
ever I spotted them I took them out of the tabla de autores.’’ That 
some Erasmian material remained in Pineda’s work need not be 
added. 

Thus what there is left of the spirit and teachings of Erasmus 
in the reign of Philip, is manifest only in that vague thing called 
current thoughts or commonplace ideas. The walls of prohibition 
had been effectively raised. All works printed in foreign parts 
were seized for inspection by the Inquisition before admission to 
sale and distribution. By this process condemned books could be 
gradually gathered and destroyed, although we must assume that 
some clandestine copies survived. But evidence that the very 
name of Erasmus was sufficiently forgotten to be no longer dreaded 
may be gathered from the fact that in the Inquisitorial archives 
relating to Philip’s reign it no longer plays any part. Fear and 
odium are now generally directed against the ‘‘sinister’’ figures 
of Luther and Calvin. Consequently writers continued to re- 
peat without inviting denunciation countless bits of commonplace 
wisdom, among which can be found such pregnant statements as 
that wine mixed with water is injurious to the health, or that if a 
man be unwilling to entrust his horse to an incompetent groom, 
he ought to be willing to hand his son over only to the best teach- 
ers. In fact, it no longer mattered that these and other similar 
platitudes were to be found in Erasmus, because they had been 
absorbed and repeated by many a writer of Spain’s Golden Age. 
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We have seen how vigilance over the press, bookshop, and pri- 
vate library reacted on that earlier academic freedom manifest 
during the first third of the sixteenth century. Intensified con- 
trol of ideas in the ambiente of the universities may be gleaned 
from Inquisitorial trials, pragmatics, letters, censures of books, 
and the like. Even before the Council of Trent at last closed its 
sessions (1563), orthodox teaching had succeeded in re-establishing 
its medieval curricula. The fields of theology and canon law 
were overwhelmingly represented, and other subjects bore the 
stamp of ecclesiastical approval.” 

The criticism which had been voiced years before by Luis 
Vives concerning the lack of progress in philosophical and peda- 
gogical methods was more apposite than ever. It was owing to 
this reactionary spirit, we must infer, that student attendance 
was rapidly declining. ‘‘Las universidades,’’ says a pragmatic 
of Philip II in 1559, ‘‘van de cada dia en gran diminucién y quie- 
bra;’’ students are to be forbidden to study at foreign seats of 
learning, because ‘‘con la comunicacién de los extranjeros y otras 
naciones, se divierten y distraen, y vienen en otros inconvinientes,’’ 
—that is, they ran the risk of contact with ‘‘dangerous’’ ideas. 

During the following two hundred years this state of affairs 
became ever more deeply rooted, leading by the opening of 
the nineteenth century to a moribund condition of university 
life. Grass grew between the flagstones of Alcalé and what 
there was left of that once great institution was in 1836 trans- 
ferred to Madrid. Through insufficient self-criticism, through 
the prohibition of unhampered speculation about life and religion, 
the shell which protected the Spanish point of view became time- 
hardened, and only the inexorable change of the centuries was to 
bring about a regeneration in our own day. Of the utterly de- 
vitalized state of Spanish education in the eighteenth century 
Cadalso says, ‘‘The few who cultivate the liberal arts are like 
volunteers in the army, who get no pay and expose themselves 
most. You should hear them talk of mathematics, physics, natural 
history, the law of nations, antiquities, and literature with more 
precaution than if they were engaged in counterfeiting coin. 
They are held to be learned when they en hand out seventy-seven 
syllogisms on the proposition, are the heavens liquid or solid in 
matter.’’ 

2 An excellent example of what was held to comprise a significant and 


up to date curriculum can be found in the program of the newly founded 
University of Osuna (1549). 
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In what peculiar traits did the literature of Hapsburg days 
betray the influence of this controlled direction of thought? I 
have linked the repression of liberalism and of speculation with 
the name of Erasmus in order to show that with the reaction against 
the spiritual fecundity of his doctrine, a great deal more was ex- 
cised from the history of ideas than appears in that record alone. 
In the realm of philosophy the Council of Trent laid down the sub- 
structure by reaffirming as basic the work of St. Thomas, and 
Spain’s most able neo-scholastics, such as Francisco de Vitoria, 
Domingo de Soto, Cano, Gabriel Vazquez, and Francisco Suarez, 
reflected in their theological and juridical writings the intellectual 
characteristics of the Counter Reformation. These philosophers, 
far more than any authors who were prominent in what is taught 
as Spanish literature, indicated the boundaries to be observed by 
all writers professing the true faith. Therefore histories of Span- 
ish literature seem inadequate when they omit the Latin works, 
as if, in an age when the foremost authors and thinkers wrote and 
corresponded in Latin, their ideas were any less Spanish, or less 
important, for having been set down in an ancient speech. 

In the realm of the realistic novel of adventure an interesting 
problem begins with the Lazarillo de Tormes. What became of the 
first edition? The late Duque de T’Serclaes possessed a copy of the 
year 1550 with a foreign imprint, which later passed into the hands 
of his brother, the Marqués de Jerez, and then disappeared, as did 
so many of the latter’s bibliographical treasures. By 1559 the 
Lazarillo was already on the Indez, and it is possible that the earli- 
est edition was, after importation into Spain, immediately taken 
over by the censor for such expurgation as might precede its sale 
and distribution. 

The appearance of the Lazarillo on the Index permits the theory 
that the first edition, of which no copy is known, was destroyed. 
We can only infer from the editions of 1554 that significant changes 
were decreed prior to republication. The theory also suggests it- 
self that the author was either an Erasmist, or a heterodox Spani- 
ard of the Low Countries; this is indicated by some passages which 
have remained, for example, certain mordant criticisms well illus- 
trated by the following passage: ‘‘No nos maravillemos de un 
elérigo, ni de un fraile, porque el uno hurta de los pobres y el otro 
de casa para sus devotas y para ayuda de otro tanto, quando a un 
pobre esclavo el amor le animaba a esto’’ (Tratado 1°). The 
reader will also recall the satire on the miserly priest, the farcical 
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portrait of the fraile de la merced, and the hoax of the buldero. 
What effect the censorship may have had on the Lazarillo, must 
remain in the realm of guesses. 

Fifty years passed before another realistic tale, the Guemdn de 
Alfarache, claims our attention. The peculiar details of the Laz- 
arillan portraits now give place to an anti-social narrative of bald 
description and observation. The simplicity and sobriety of the 
Lazarillo’s prose yields to a vigorous and original style in which the 
presentation of types and customs is interwoven with a bitter and 
pessimistic note. The latter reaches its highest level in the Buscén. 
But significant fundamental elements of social criticism remain 
enfeebled. This becomes clear, if we consider first the characters 
and how these were often flattened to shadow shapes and reduced 
in stature from real human beings to sterotyped personages. Let 
me give an extreme example taken from Aleman’s intercalated ro- 
mance Osmin y Daraja. Here we find a Moorish boy and girl of 
high lineage residing among Christians. Osmin has been im- 
prisoned for killing a number of villanos, those base members of 
society, who can invoke no law to obtain social justice. In the 
meantime, Granada has fallen, the respective fathers of Osmin and 
Daraja are captured and, duly impressed with the superiority of 
the victors’ faith, beg to be baptized. The reyes catdlicos send a 
messenger to the prison to set Osmin free, whereupon he and 
Daraja are likewise converted and gratefully beg for baptism, 
Osmin taking the name of Fernando and Daraja that of Isabel. 
The young couple are married and live happily ever after. Such 
puerilities represent an art requiring more than a pulmotor to 
restore it to life. Yet Aleman was not the only writer of fame who 
left us a record of the current taste. It is reflected in the simi- 
lar fate of the Moorish maiden Zorayda, as told by El Cautivo in 
Don Quijote. She has fied from Algiers to Spain, the reader will 
remember, with her Christian lover; having received baptism and 
the name Lela Marién, she dwells thereafter without the slightest 
memory of her homeland, among an alien people whose very speech 
is wholly strange to her ears. 

These specimens of the novela fronteriza today seem out of place 
in the Guzmén and in the Quijote, first, because they falsify the 
historie relations between Spaniards and Moors, and second, be- 
cause their romantic nature is ill-suited to the realistic tone of the 
works in which they are inserted. In the case of the unadorned 
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and caustic narrative of the Guzmén, the contrast is even more 
striking.® 

Another feature is noteworthy: the peculiar pictorial and 
moralizing narratives of realistic adventure which crowd the 
early seventeenth century gradually expanded their urban canvas 
into a national and international one. There were numerous 
works of fiction and travel which could have suggested this de- 
velopment. Their plots vary greatly, on the whole, in their ob- 
jective and in their manner of presenting cuadros de costumbres; 
the results thus range from a mildly humorous to a grossly in- 
delicate, anti-social or satirical tone. Exaggerated delineations 
of the mores of the lower classes are common, and take their ma- 
terial from town and village life. In this connection an incisive 
and convincing criticism of society can not be expected. What- 
ever beginnings criticism may have made in an occasional utter- 
ance of earlier years, its establishment and growth in the field of 
literature required a fertile soil that did not exist in Spain. 
Social criticism becomes articulate only in a metropolitan self- 
conscious political center in which are gathered together many 
cultivated spirits. The aspect of Spanish towns, as a novelist 
viewed them, revealed exceedingly moderate economic well-being, 
if not, more generally, pronounced poverty. There was no city 
comparable with those of Italy, for example, where culture of the 
arts and letters was fostered by a resident prince. The reyes 
catélicos and Charles V at the head of their corte ambulante had 
no fixed capital. Even Philip II, after designating Madrid his 
unica corte, negated this possibility by withdrawing into seclusion 
at the Escorial. Thus Madrid, even under Philip IV, remained 

8 All of the so-called ‘‘picaresque’’ novels are, I believe, wrongly lumped 
in a single category. In the Lazarillo de Tormes, in the early parts of the 
Guzmén and of the Buscén genuine picaresque themes are in evidence, namely 
the boyish hero, his never-satisfied hunger and his tricks to win from hard 
masters and a cruel world a precarious livelihood. The same can not be said 
of such disparate works as the Viaje entretenido, La desordenada codicia de 
los bienes ajenos, Pedro de Urdemalas (Salas Barbadillo), Alonso Mozo de 
muchos amos, Estebanillo Gonzdlez, and many others included by De Haan in 
his ‘Outline of the History of the Novela picaresca in Spain.’’ Others add 
to this list the Diablo cojuelo of Guevara. We are allowed to infer from De 
Haan’s own words that this grouping is unjustifiable. Historians who con- 
tinue to describe all of these works as picaresque novels give the problem of 
their wide and significant differences little thought, and unreasonably keep 
them in this traditional group. Nor can the unfortunate example of the use 


of the word in La picara Justina serve as an excuse, for this tale is one of 
the dullest, most difficult and least picaresque of the group. 
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a provincial city of manifest opposites; culture and barbarism, 
individual genius and general fanatical intolerance, some noble 
creations in art and letters and a medieval backwardness in educa- 
tion and science still characterized his age. As many a traveller 
tells us, this capital of a great empire, was neither a center of 
beauty, nor inhabited by a broadly cultivated or refined cohesive 
social group. 

In consequence realistic fiction based itself on the actual ma- 
terial available, content to let it pass before our eyes without 
critical generalizations. In the pattern of events there constantly 
recur such phrases as ‘what happened to the protagonist,’ ‘what 
happened at the inn,’ and the like, serving as prefaces to detailed 
descriptions of manners and morals, but avoiding any fruitful 
personal opinion of contemporary ideas, such as would have given 
us a truer image of the people’s life and thought. We naturally 
do not accept Quevedo’s dominie Cabra as an example of a whole 
class of teachers, because that would result in a distorted view of 
schools and of their headmasters in general. Nor does this picture 
afford us the necessary analysis of national institutions for the 
education of boys, of the nature of the curriculum, nor other gen- 
eralizations of special value in presenting a true picture of the 
class rooms for adolescents at that time. With this silence we may 
profitably compare the informing passages on education in Mon- 
taigne and Rabelais. 

A critical study of human society, especially of certain imposed 
and unalterable phases of creed and thought, with which inde- 
pendence and courage always collide, is left out or has to be 
inferred. Quevedo, the least reverent of all, runs along the danger- 
ous edge in some of his manuscript pages, but in the printed 
versions he either excised or modified hazardous features, and we 
ean more clearly understand the bitterness of his lines: 


“ 3No ha de haber un espiritu valiente ? 
éSiempre se ha de sentir lo que se dice? 
éNunea se ha de decir lo que se siente ? ” 


From the wide scope of his utterances in politics and literature one 
may cull phrases which allow us to deduce that he felt inhibited in 
the expression of ‘‘dangerous’’ personal opinions; we know that he 
suffered imprisonment because of political disfavor. The effect is 
apparent not only in his style, in the confused state of his manu- 
scripts and printed texts, but also in the hasty and unpolished 
form of his most serious works. The student of Quevedo will find 
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on his pages ample evidence of the unhappy warring inner man, 
whose patriotism and orthodoxy led him to extol his king and 
defend his country in superlative terms, to defer at every turn to 
the Santo Oficio, whereas his critical mind impelled him to laud 
Brutus for killing a tyrant and to indict his countrymen on a 
thousand counts for corruption in society and government. But 
his criticisms are not sufficiently illuminated by definite facts based 
on specific contemporary illustrations, and he likes to veil con- 
troversial subjects in obscure or ambiguous phrases. The profound 
theological eruditon of Quevedo unquestionably had taught him 
early that all the works of Erasmus were banned; it seems there- 
fore difficult to find any significant relation in the thought or style 
of these two satirists. Quevedo is more bitter and cynical: his wit 
is always mordant; Erasmus is given to a more restrained and 
gayer tone. Thus with difficulty can we trace in the tormented 
spirit of the great Spanish satirist any of that profound inner 
peace of the Dutch humanist. The Politica de Dios y gobierno de 
Cristo, which constitutes a doctrine of Christian government for a 
king, recalls by its title the Institutio principis christiani of 
Erasmus. But Quevedo’s book is concerned chiefly with govern- 
ment by the king, according to the words of the Gospels. Erasmus 
stresses the basic principles which make a Christian prince fit to 
rule, and, consequently, emphasizes the spiritual education and 
character of the ruler himself. 

The serene and kindly Cervantes may be readily opposed to the 
chaotic Quevedo. It is thus more natural that in the former’s rare 
universal spirit recent critics should have wished to find something 
of an Erasmian inheritance. In the thought of Cervantes elements 
which lend themselves to comparison are not numerous; his anti- 
foreign, aggressively national utterances do not have the exacer- 
bated note of many contemporaries, but they form a marked con- 
trast with the internationalism of Erasmus. There is, on the other 
hand, in the Quizote the suggestion of a bridge to the understanding 
of other peoples, erected on an interest in human conduct rather 
than in religious conduct. Consequently it is hard to see in Cer- 
vantes’ masterpiece any evidence of religious hypocrisy, or even of 
caution. There is no foundation for interpreting the few thrusts at 
the expense of religious conduct as religious criticism. They fall 
easily into the permissible tone of humor or burlesque. One pass- 
age which was ordered to be modified by the censor, contained in 
its original form Don Quixote’s absurd notion (I, ch. 26), when 
left alone in the wilds of the Sierra Morena, of fashioning a rosary 
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out of a strip of his shirt-tail tied into eleven knots, one bigger 
than the rest to make a diez. Another passage was excised as a 
theological error, because it contained the assertion that acts of 
charity done in a lukewarm manner are of no avail (II, ch. 34). 
To characterize as irreverent the scene in which Don Quixote has 
knocked out the young bachiller, a candidate for the Church, and 
to worry over the latter’s threats to excommunicate Don Quixote 
por haber puesto las manos en cosa sagrada seems forced. Again, 
in that bolder and no less amusing episode of Maese Pedro y el 
mono adivino we are told that the monkey’s strange gift fills Don 
Quixote with grave scruples; he thinks that an intuitive ape ought 
to be denounced to the Santo Oficio, because his divinations could 
only arise from a pact with the devil. Otherwise Cervantes ex- 
presses no criticism of accepted religious conduct; when the occa- 
sion arises he again and again reiterates his unquestioned accep- 
tance of the Roman faith. Nor is there any purposeful criticism of 
the monarchy, of the upper classes of Spanish society, of wide- 
spread social injustice, of the unfair prerogatives of the nobility 
(see especially the novela La fuerza de la sangre), nor of the nature 
of the Spanish educational system. The episode of the primo (II, 
ch. 27), who is composing a supplement to Vergilius Polidorus on 
the ‘‘History of Inventions,’’ stresses the folly of averiguactones 
bobas which, when ascertained, amount to nothing: like Sancho’s 
question, who was the first man who ever had a cold, to which the 
answer is, of course, Adam. The only passage of manifestly in- 
temperate criticism of religious conduct is the peculiar passage 
(II, ch. 31) in which Cervantes himself speaks, in order to de- 
nounce that grave eclesidstico who holds such a prominent place at 
the table of the duke and duchess, ‘‘one of those who control 
princely houses, those who not being born of princes do not know 
how to teach nobility, those who wish to measure the greatness of 
the great (la grandeza de los grandes) with the meanness of their 
own spirits (con la estrecheza de sus dnimos), those who wishing 
to teach their wards to be frugal (limitados) make them turn out 
miserly (miserables).’’ 

It is clear that Cervantes has no quarrel with established 
religious conduct; he aecquiesces wholly in the adoration of relics 
and images, he praises friars and monks unstintingly. His pref- 
erence of a career of arms over letters is, I believe, justified by 
his own experiences as a soldier, yet he gladly admits the superior 
sanctity of the convent recluse to the knight errant (II, p. 384). 
He follows Thomas of Aquinas and not Erasmus in his belief of 
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permissible wars, the most admissible justification being the taking 
up of arms in defense of the Catholic faith (II, ch. 27). Thus 
whatever is similar in the approach to life as conceived by the 
humanist Erasmus and by the Spanish romancer, in their nobility 
and serenity, in the tolerance of the one and the good humour of 
the other, must be a fortuitous coincidence. There is no evidence, 
unless I am much mistaken, that Cervantes took any ideas directly 
from the works of Erasmus; but his sensitive spirit may have 
caught something of the universality, of the breadth of vision, of 
the peace of that consulo quieti meae of Erasmus, kept alive in un- 
traceable channels and hidden pockets of spiritual reserve even 
during troubled times and significant social vicissitudes. 

In the field of the comedia the creation of a stereotyped pattern 
of social conduct and thought is most apparent. Here censure 
was doubly potent, for it could catch the spoken as well as the 
printed error. In hundreds of comedias a dominatingly con- 
formist character in plot and idea can be verified. This was a 
logical reflection of the cast of mind of the people as a whole, who 
could not be expected to look for criticism of life and society nor 
any introspective self-analysis on the part of the dramatis per- 
sonae; the theatregoer demanded only a swiftly forward-moving 
action. With the destruction of Erasmian inquiry, dogmatic au- 
thority replaced question and speculation. The image of the cos- 
mos, of history and society as reflected in the comedia was garbed 
only with such vestments of religious or lay tradition as had gained 
acceptance during the Hapsburg days. The medieval conception 
of the universe still held sway, and as late as the eighteenth century 
Spain printed a book by one Santiago de Casas, demonstrating that 
the sun moves around the earth in a perfect circle. The brain and 
heart of the dramatic personage are always inclined to adhere to 
accepted patterns of thought and feeling, and the extremes be- 
tween which their presentation ranges are not separated by a great 
space; the drift toward the left in such plays as the Burlador de 
Sevilla and the Condenado por desconfiado is slight, but many are 
the comedias which turn to the right, toward the pious conception 
exemplified in such plays as El esclavo del demonio, La devocién 
de la cruz, Juliano Apéstata, and the noble Principe constante, that 
supreme model of unswerving faith. The naive conception of 
philosophy entertained by the playwrights is shown in Lope’s La 
doncella Teodor and in Luis Vélez’s La rosa alejandrina, which 
present two heroines whose triumphant intellectual achievement has 
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nothing to show beyond a few medieval commonplaces. No char- 
acter troubled by doubt or by any of those obstinate questionings 
which arise when the reason and the heart are in conflict, has a 
place in this microcosm. None shall be like God scientes bonum et 
malum. The origin of man is found in the Bible, this present 
world is the best of possible worlds, and the future of man has been 
fixed beyond dispute or cavil by the Church’s doctrine of salvation. 
These and similar commonplace ideas are interwoven with end- 
lessly varied conflicts of the emotions; with problems such as 
pundonor, love, jealousy, patriotism, loyalty to the monarchy, the 
true faith, with occasional considerations of eternal damnation, 
apparitions of evil, generally of the devil in disguise, of guardian 
angels, of the Christ child, all of which appear in a gamut which 
runs from effective and noble conceptions to extremely naive ones. 
Apostasy and heresy are presented only to be crushed at the close 
and thrust into the pit. Themes of battle introduce a victorious 
Catholic armada or army, and the extreme national point of view 
is always to the fore. 

The vast field of the American conquest offered many possi- 
bilities to the playwright, and his sources may have been oral ac- 
counts no less than the printed page of the chronicle. Colonization 
on behalf of the Church under the leadership of the conquistador, 
as well as the reiterated theme of conversion of the natives have an 
outstanding place in this comedia. The registros of books which 
were sent to the Indies furnish illuminating items for a study of 
colonial culture and give a hint of the influence exerted by such 
works as were permitted to be shipped to the settlers. A rough 
calculation allows the inference that more than eighty percent of 
the books which crossed the seas were of a religious content. No 
doubt many banned publications got through the barrier, but their 
ultimate fate is obscure. Whether they were confiscated at the 
other end, or were quickly thumbed out of existence cannot now be 
determined ; the fact remains that the convent libraries which be- 
came the chief repositories of what has survived show a residue 
of practically only religious works. 

The effect of the Counter Reformation upon so delicate an art 
as verse must be weighed in very sensitive scales. In the epic 
field experience indicates that no one any longer reads the poems 
which saw the light during the Renaissance. This is no doubt due 
to the fact that they contain a world of ideas with nothing sig- 
nificant related to our own day. A distinct brand was placed upon 
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them during the epoch of colonization by their dominating martial 
theme, which, as in the comedia, dwells on conquest in behalf of 
the true faith. We need only recall Hojeda’s Cristiada, Zarate’s 
Devocién de la cruz, Lope’s Jerusalén conquistada, Ofia’s Arauco 
domado, and the best of them, Ercilla’s Araucana. Traces of the 
influence of the latter’s story in the comedia make clear which 


on. themes attracted the playwright. For example in Luis Vélez’s 
.d- play Algunas hazaiias de Don Garcia de Hurtado, Marqués de 
as Caiete, emphasis is laid on the importance of the heathen conver- 
the sion, on the death of the Indian chieftain Caupolican, condemned 
on, to be executed, yet grateful before his demise for being enlightened 
ian on the true faith which now permits him to achieve the Christian 
ich heaven. 
es. In the history of lyric poetry the adoption of the Italianate 
ose form of verse coincides with the acceptance by writers in general 
ous of the ideological pattern of the Counter Reformation, and thus 
lew the influence of both phenomena has become fused. Compared 
with the earlier employment of genuine Spanish verse form, the 
ssi- overwhelming vogue of the cancién, of the octava, terceto and son- 
ac- net, fills a devotee of the indigenous art with regret. The structure 
‘ion of the Italian lyric was by its novelty and complexity, and by the 
lor, classical material which followed in its wake, bound to dominate the 
> an content. With the vogue of humanism in Italy a dead language 
Lich had been extolled at the expense of the living vernacular ; close imi- 
y of tation of ancient models had produced only a slight body of new 
uch verse worthy of being recalled today; thus the transmission to 
ugh Spain and the adoption by Spanish poets of the Italian example 
t of was at best an artificial, datable event. It was composing lyric 
No poetry by a reverse process to give the ideas and the inspiration 
heir a place of lesser significance than the form. The acceptance of 
the a ready-made novelty in the art of writing was logically in keep- 
w be ing with the restraints already laid on originality of thought. 
| be- But the pseudo-classic material brought from Italy was after all 
idue foreign to every thing truly Spanish, and stamped the new poetry 
with a kind of aristocratic aloofness. Its material moves around 
L art in circles propelled by the mythological machinery of ancient 
epic deities, together with shepherds, nymphs, dryads and the like, 
oems with fountains and brooks filched from Horace, since in the level 
, due and bare uplands of Castile a poet had little experience with 
sig- running waters, shady meads and cooling breezes. Allusions to 


amorous legends occur repeatedly with the names of famous clas- 
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sic lovers; favorite pastoral names, such as Fili and Tirsi, en- 
joyed endless repetition. Themes of jealousy and unrequited 
passion are often the threadbare nucleus around which many a 
composition moves. 

Within the frame of this material personal themes arising 
from the human heart, such as the passion of love, of grief, of 
religious emotion, were compressed into expressions which fre- 
quently forfeited spontaneity and convincing sincerity. This 
does not mean to overlook the frequent beauty of diction, the 
nobility of poetic images, the formal charm of many of these 
metrical creations. But perhaps other readers, too, will re-echo 
my indifference to the large bulk of Italianate poetry and prefer 
the genuine outpouring of the true Spanish genius in such un- 
mixed native expressions as the Libro de buen amor, the serranillas 
of Santillana, the wonders of the romancero, the simpler inspira- 
tion of a Baltasar del Alcazar or a Castillejo, of a Gil Vicente 
or a Lope de Rueda. In addition to what was being lost in phil- 
osophic originality and independent personal opinion this Pe- 
trarchising Italianate verse lost contact with the people, with the 
earth, our universal mother, taking on, through constant imi- 
tation of one another, the smell of books and ancient codices. 

Among them a Luis de Leén stands out supreme, the only 
genuine Erasmian of Spanish poetry who achieved a classic form 
to match the quiet poignancy of his thoughts. He alone shows 
a trace of that inner peace which Erasmus prized and through 
which he lifted the calm security of the life of the spirit above 
contemporary quarrels and confusions. In Luis de Leén’s essay 
Los nombres de Cristo there is likewise an apparent choice of 
material from the New Testament on which alone Erasmus 
desired to found the teachings of a new inner Christianity. 

The fate, then, of Erasmian doctrine was that it became 
identified among the vigilantes of orthodoxy, first, with the new 
insidious heterodoxy of Luther, with peculiar separatists like 
the alumbrados, then with the dangerous principle of issuing 
vernacular versions of the Bible, and with nefarious novel com- 
mentaries on Church authorities, and finally with any new idea. 
Between 1559 and 1584 the swelling Indexes forbade not only 
the entire works of Erasmus, but all books with which his name 
could in any way be associated. Thus allusions to his name van- 
ished rapidly from lip and pen, leaving only such traces of his 
spiritual kingdom as could be handed on orally and through 
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sporadic clandestine reading. But his great personality which 
makes him worthy to be considered one of the first modern men, is 
being revived more and more in measure as we find that he em- 
phasized certain principles of living, of the greatest importance 
today: international tolerance and understanding, the superiority 
of individual reasoning over collective emotion, and freedom in the 
most sacred of all realms, that of personal opinion, to be upheld 
without hatred and without fear. 
RupotPH ScCHEVILL 
University of California 
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E makers of Spanish literature have frequently been divided 

into two mutually exclusive groups, the erudite and the 
popular; Alfonso the Learned has been placed in opposition to the 
Arcipreste de Hita, the Italianate poets of the 15th century to those 
who wrote the original romances, Cervantes with his plays on the 
classical model to Lope de Rueda and his pasos, the encyclopedic 
Feij6o to Ramén dela Cruz, andsoon. The distinction had already 
been drawn in the 13th century with its mester de clerecia, inspired 
by what remained of classical learning, and the mester de juglaria 
with its popular epics; but like all sweeping generalisations it is 
only partly valid and, while two divergent tendencies are to be 
observed, it is, with few and unimportant exceptions, impossible to 
confine any individual writer of real merit to one or other of the 
two classes, for he will be found to exhibit, in larger or smaller 
measure, the characteristics of both groups. 

One of the most striking examples of the danger of such a gener- 
alisation is Lope de Vega, who, to critics of the type referred to, is 
unhesitatingly assigned to the popular group and contrasted with 
his contemporary, the erudite Géngora. That such a classification 
should be made is due to the fact that attention has, at least in 
recent times, been concentrated on his plays and especially on the 
fact that he boldly threw overboard the classical unities and wrote, 
as he himself admits, to please his audiences, and with such success 
that he became the founder of a distinct type of national drama 
which appealed to the simple and the learned alike. Yet even in 
this department there is much, as a perusal of Menéndez y Pelayo’s 
Estudios sobre el teatro de Lope de Vega shows, which would support 
the attribution of him to the opposite group. And this becomes 
still more evident if the non-dramatic works are studied. It is only 
natural that interest should be mainly concentrated on the plays, 
for they undoubtedly do represent Lope at his best, as the universal 
artist whose appeal is not restricted to one country or to one epoch. 
But this should not lead to undue neglect of his non-dramatic work, 
and it is to be remembered that critics, down to the beginning of the 
19th century at least, attached far more importance to that side of 
him than has been customary since the Romantic movement reacted 
so violently against what it considered the lifeless formalism of the 
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two preceding centuries. The only side of Lope which had any 
worth for the romantics was that in which he had refused to be 
bound by existing rules and had struck out for himself new forms, 
precisely as they were doing themselves, i.e. his drama. To all the 
rest of his vast output in which he accepted and worked within 
existing forms, they were insensitive. Now that this movement 
has in its turn exhausted its influence, the time is ripe for a re- 
examination of works which, having no appeal for it, were for the 
most part ignored or dealt with in a summary and contemptuous 
way as hardly worth notice. Such an examination will show that 
there is far more to be said for these despised works than could be 
gathered from the existing manuals of literary criticism, and that 
to anyone interested in form and manner as distinct from matter, 
in artistry and craftmanship, they contain much that will repay the 
labour of study and will exhibit Lope as a great master of many and 
varied kinds of poetry. 

What concerns us, however, at present is not this wider aspect 
of literary appreciation but the evidence which these poems supply 
that there was a learned as well as a popular side to Lope’s art. 
To himself, indeed, it was the former which he hoped and expected 
would constitute his chief title to enduring fame. Throughout his 
life his great ambition was to establish his claim to be considered as a 
man of learning, steeped in a knowledge of classical literature and 
thought and abreast of the erudition of his own day in all its 
branches. One has only to glance at his Introductions to such 
poems as the Isidro or the Jerusalén Conquistada with their wealth 
of citations from classical and other authors to be convinced that, 
whether or no Lope really was deeply read in such literature, he at 
least wished to give the impression of learning. This is the more 
remarkable as regards the Isidro, since that poem was definitely 
intended to be a popular work dealing with the life and miracles of 
the patron saint of Madrid, and for that purpose was written in 
redondillas, a metre hitherto employed almost exclusively in light 
popular verse, so much so, indeed, that Lope felt himself compelled 
to embark on an elaborate defence against the critics who had 
censured him for using it in a serious work. 

Such Introductions, largely polemical as they are and directed 
against actual or anticipated criticism, would of themselves not go 
far towards justifying the classification of Lope as a learned poet. 
But when the poems themselves are examined they will be found 
thickly encrusted with allusions derived from a variety of learned 
sources, classical and sacred literature and history, geography, 
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natural history, astronomy, botany, etc., and the same applies to 
all those poems generally grouped under the heading of Epic, i.e. 
La Hermosura de Angélica, La Dragontea, and La Corona Trdgica, 
as well as to the two mentioned above. 

The point which it is proposed to consider here is how far these 
allusions go towards showing that Lope’s claim to be a learned poet 
is well founded or not. He himself has supplied a large quantity of 
evidence in the shape of elaborate notes to the Isidro and the 
Jerusalén which, if accepted at their face value, would establish the 
claim beyond a shadow of doubt, as they contain references to and 
quotations from a very large number of works, with which if Lope 
was really conversant he was an exceedingly widely read man. 
They comprise practically the whole of Latin literature from 
Plautus to Claudian in both poetry and prose, a smaller number of 
Greek authors, particularly historians and geographers, many of 
the early Christian Fathers and a large and miscellaneous collection 
of 15th and 16th century works, universal and particular histories, 
compendia of information derived from classical sources, mis- 
cellanies, treatises on morals and various branches of science, etc. 
It has been the custom, however, to dismiss all this with a few con- 
temptuous words as being merely a boastful pretence with no real 
substance behind it, an attitude which probably can be traced back 
to the ridicule which Cervantes cast on these notes in the Prologue 
to the Quijote. It may be admitted that they are a somewhat 
absurd pedantry—though it is to be noted that not a few modern 
poets are reverting to the same practice—which adds nothing to the 
literary value of the poems; but from the point of view of an enquiry 
such as the present into the extent of Lope’s learning they have 
considerable value as forming a basis from which to start. It has 
been too readily assumed that Lope picked up such learning as he 
possessed at second or third hand and no attempt has hitherto been 
made to examine these notes and to see whether as a matter of fact 
the references are correct and whether they imply first hand 
knowledge of the authorities cited. The reason possibly is that 
Lope’s career at the University is known to have been so much 
diversified with other than academic interests that he cannot be 
supposed to have accumulated any vast store of information there, 
and his subsequent life of adventure, warlike and amorous, and his 
incredible diligence of output seem to preclude any opportunity for 
acquiring it later. But it is generally overlooked that from 1590 
to 1596 Lope was Secretary to the Duque de Alba, a post which 
probably did not entail very heavy duties, living most of the time 
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at Alba de Tormes, and that during these years his output was 
negligible, the Arcadia, a few romances and six plays, the work for 
him of a few months at most. If, as is extremely probable, the 
Duque had a library, it would be stocked with precisely the class of 
book which Lope quotes most frequently and it is only natural to 
suppose that Lope, who undoubtedly had intellectual interests, 
should employ his ample leisure in browsing on them, and with the 
aid of a retentive memory, which he certainly possessed, he could 
thus accumulate a store of miscellaneous learning sufficient to last 
him for the rest of his life. There is, therefore, nothing inherently 
impossible in the idea that Lope may really have been acquainted 
with most of the works he names, and we can examine the evidence 
offered without a preliminary bias against it. To deal with all the 
contents of the notes would be impossible within the compass of a 
single article, and it is proposed here to omit the references to pure 
literature and to biblical and theological topics, each of which would 
require an article to itself, and to deal only with the historical and 
scientific references. 

We may begin with the Jerusalén Conquistada which is in itself 
a work of some learning, as it deals with the events leading up to the 
capture of Jerusalem by Saladin in 1187 and with those of the 
Third Crusade under the leadership of Philip of France and Richard 
of England. A careful reading of it shows that practically every 
known episode of that fairly complicated history is introduced into 
the poem. None of the histories of literature nor the lives of Lope 
give any indication of the sources from which he may have derived 
the very detailed knowledge which he displays except Vossler, who 
in Lope de Vega y su tiempo (p. 154), asserts without offering any 
proof that the poem is derived from the Gran Conquista de Ultramar, 
a translation from a lost French original based ultimately on William 
of Tyre’s History, though it departs freely from it in details and 
adds much fictional matter. Lope did, indeed, utilise this source 
as he mentions it in his notes (under the title of “ antigua chronica 
de Hansgisser,”’ with reference to the edition published by Hans 
Gieser in Salamanca in 1503) and reproduces two incidents which 
are found only in it. But even a cursory comparison of the two 
shows that the Gran Conquista could not have been the sole source, 
as there is a great deal in Lope’s poem which is not to be found in 
his supposed original. Lope himself mentions several other his- 
tories as authorities for various incidents and it is possible to check 
the accuracy of his statements to a certain extent; for, though all 
of them have much in common, there are certain details peculiar 
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to each. The principle works cited are William of Tyre’s Historia 
Belli Sacri, Paulus Aemilius’s Res Gestae Francorum, which in 
respect of this portion of history is a very much abbreviated version 
of William with a certain number of rhetorical addresses inserted 
after the manner of the classical historians, Johannes Nauclerus’s 
Chronici, a universal history which here follows William in the main 
but has some details independently of him, Blondus, Historia ab 
inclinatione Romanorum, which generally agrees with Nauclerus, 
and Juan de Pineda, De Monarchia Ecclesiastica, another universal 
history in Spanish which for this portion is mainly a translation of 
Paulus Aemilius without the speeches. 

William of Tyre was undoubtedly Lope’s main source, as much 
more of the detail reproduced in the poem is to be found there than 
in any of the others, and there are two incidents which only William 
gives, an ambush into which the Christian forces fell and the exploit 
of a knight at the siege of Acre who penetrated into the city with a 
small band of followers and occupied one of the towers on the wall 
until dislodged by the besieged. They occur in Canto IX and 
Canto XI respectively. William also is the only one who represents 


Acre as having been taken by storm; the others all say it surrendered . 


on terms and Lope follows William. There are, however, two 
speeches which are taken from Paulus Aemilius, the exhortation of 
Saladin to his soldiers not to fear the Christian arms in Canto IV, 
and Richard’s harangue to his army before the battle which opened 
the way to Jerusalem in Canto XVII. After the disastrous battle 
of Saforia in which the Christian army was totally destroyed by 
Saladin he proceeded to the siege of Ascalon ; according to the version 
of Nauclerus the city surrendered on condition that Guy de Lusig- 
nan, the king of Jerusalem who had been captured in the battle, 
should be released, and this condition was faithfully observed by 
Saladin. Lope adopts this version but gives in the notes another 
version to be found in all the other historians mentioned, namely 
that Saladin broke his word and kept Guy prisoner for a year before 
releasing him. Again as regards the death of the Emperor Frederick 
when on his way to the Crusade there are two versions, one given 
by Nauclerus and Blondus that he was bathing after hunting and 
was carried away by the stream, and one given by the others that 
he was crossing a ford on horseback when his horse stumbled and 
threw him. Lope adopts the former, but again in his notes mentions 
the latter. Finally in Canto XIII there is an episode of the siege 
by Saladin’s brother of the castle of Sufet and the treacherous ruse 
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by which he secured its surrender which is found only in the Gran 
Conquista. 

It is quite clear from the above that Lope had prepared himself 
thoroughly for the historical groundwork of his poem by careful 
reading of the works mentioned above and by selection from them 
of the versions which he considered most appropriate. These do 
not, however, exhaust the list of authorities cited; there are others, 
but it is more difficult in respect of them to be certain whether 
Lope had read them or not as the facts for which they are quoted 
are also to be found in one or other of those already mentioned. 
Platina’s Liber de vita Christi ac pontificum omnium is referred to 
and had probably been read, as not only in the Jerusalén but in 
the other epic poems as well there are frequent references to actions 
and sayings of various Popes which would be most likely to come 
from here. Pero Mexia’s Historia imperial y cesdrea would almost 
certainly be known to Lope and is correctly cited among the different 
versions of the death of Frederick. In this connection Nicetas’s 
history of the Byzantine Empire is quoted, but incorrectly, a 
statement being attributed to him which he does not make; Lope 
had evidently not read him, but the source of the error is traceable 
to Amaro Centeno’s Historia de cosas de Oriente (Cordoba, 1595) 
also cited by Lope, who evidently accepted what he found there 
without verifying the reference. The Hystoria de los Turcos by 
Vicente Rocca (Valencia 1556) is mentioned; of all the authorities 
referred to it is most emphatic in asserting that Raymond of Tripolis 
deliberately betrayed the Christian forces at the battle of Saforia 
as a result of a previous arrangement with Saladin and this is the 
attitude adopted by Lope. Finally one small detail, the respect 
shown by Saladin to the tomb of Godfrey de Bouillon in Jerusalem, 
is noted as having been taken from the life of Saladin given by 
Paulus Jovius in his Vitae illustrium virorum, a Latin translation 
published in 1587 from an Italian original; this is probably correct 
as the incident is not mentioned by any of the other historians 
referred to. 

Apart from this special period of history which Lope studied for 
the purposes of the Jerusalén, he has scattered throughout all the 
epic poems and the Isidro a very large number of allusions to 
classical history in general, or rather to the personages of history. 
For his use of historical allusion is entirely mediaeval in the sense 
that it always serves a moral purpose; that is to say, when he wishes 
to illustrate some moral quality he cites some figure from history 
distinguished for that quality. For example, there is an episode 
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in La Dragontea in which the English force tries to compel a Spanish 
prisoner to show them some byway across the Isthmus by which 
they could avoid the Spanish forces known to be guarding the 
main road to Panama. The prisoner heroically resists all their 
efforts so that they are compelled to keep to the main road, with 
the result that they are defeated by the Spanish force and compelled 
to retire with their object unfulfilled. To emphasise the heroism 
of the prisoner and the service he rendered to his country, he is 
compared with similar heroes of antiquity and a long list is given 
of those whose self-sacrifice saved their country, Codrus, Ancurus, 
Quintus Curtius, Decius Mus, Scaevola, Regulus, ete. Similarly 
extreme cruelty is illustrated by reference to Phalaris and his 
brazen bull, Caligula, Domitian, Martina the Byzantine Empress 
who murdered her step-son, Attila, Varanes the Persian who used 
the captured Valentinian as his mounting block ; and so on for many 
other moral and physical qualities such as great strength, great 
riches, voluntary poverty, stern morals, chastity, conjugal love, 
etc., the whole range of history from the mythical days of Semiramis 
and Ninus down to the close of the Byzantine Empire being drawn 
on for analogies, the total number of which is really amazing. It 
is not probable that Lope derived his knowledge of these persons 
from the original classical authorities, for if he had done so he would 
almost certainly have given the references in his notes. Quotations 
from classical poetry are very numerous therein, but on the other 
hand references to prose writers are few; Herodotus, Thucydides, 
Livy, Tacitus and Suetonius are all mentioned, but in such a vague 
way as to make it extremely doubtful whether he was actually 
acquainted with them, and as he could have got all his information 
from other works which he certainly had read, one would hardly 
be justified on the strength of the notes alone in assuming such an 
acquaintance. Menéndez y Pelayo! thinks, however, that Lope 
had read the translation into Spanish of Pausanias made by his 
friend Francisco Lépez de Aguilar, and this is borne out by two 
references at the end of Canto I of La Dragontea which are to be 
found only in Pausanias, one to an incident before the battle of 
Salamis and the other to the monument erected on the battle-field 
where Epaminondas fell. 

Some of the other works alluded to above have already been 
mentioned, the universal histories of Nauclerus and Pineda and the 
histories of Rome of Blondus and Pedro Mexia. It is certain too 
that he made great use of the Officina of Ravisius Textor to which 


1 Estudios sobre el teatro de Lope de Vega, vol. II, p. 164. 
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he frequently refers, for there he would find grouped under the 
various headings of qualities all the examples he required; e.g. 
under devotion to country on fols. 344—45 of the edition of 1520 
precisely those mentioned above, under cruelty on fols. 314-17 
again precisely those selected by Lope. Other compilations on 
which he certainly drew are the Apophthegmata of Erasmus, which 
yielded an incident about the Spartan king Leontichidas reproduced 
almost word for word in Canto I of La Dragontea, and Pedro Mexfa’s 
Silva de varia leccién which again he reproduces almost textually in 
Canto VIII of the same poem with reference to the training of 
Roman recruits. 

A classical historian whom he certainly knew well is Quintus 
Curtius. Of all the great names of antiquity Lope refers to none 
so frequently as to Alexander the Great, showing in this again 
the mediaeval quality of his mind, and the episodes which he 
selects are in some cases not to be found anywhere but in Quintus 
Curtius, e.g. his testing of the river in Hyrcania which fell into 
a chasm and reappeared further down by throwing into it the 
carcase of a bull, which is referred to in Canto VIII of the Isidro. 
In connection with Alexander there is a story not to be found in the 
authentic lives of him, that he met the High Priest at the gate of 
Jerusalem and bowed before him because he had had a dream in 
which a figure similarly attired had appeared and promised him 
dominion over Asia. Lope refers to this in Canto XVI of the 
Jerusalén and he must have got it from Josephus where alone it 
appears; that author is frequently quoted in the notes and he was 
one of the most popular in the 16th century, so that there is every 
likelihood of Lope’s being thoroughly well acquainted with him. 
Another incident from the post-exilic history of the Jews in which 
one Eleazer attacked and killed single-handed a fighting elephant in 
the army of Antiochus Eupator, referred to in the notes to Canto 
XIII of the Jerusalén, is quoted from the Compendio Historico del 
Testamento Vecchio of Dionigi da Fano, a history of the Jews down 
to the capture of Jerusalem by Titus, and it does occur there in 
chap. 162. Two other contemporary historians are mentioned ; one 
is the De Caesaribus of Giovanni Bautista Cipelli, known as Egna- 
tius, a short history of the Roman Empire down to the fall of 
Constantinople which is cited in Canto V of the Jerusalén for the 
murder by the Empress Zoe of her husband; the other is Ciro 
Spontone’s Attioni de’ Re dell’ Ungaria, which begins with Attila and 
is given in the notes to Canto II of the Jerusalén as the source of 
the anecdote that Attila was restrained by the Pope from attacking 
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Rome. These facts could, of course, have been obtained from 
other works, but they are to be found in those cited and Lope may 
have got them there. Mention may also be made here of two works 
which, though not dealing directly with classical history, are based 
on and draw their material largely from the events of that history. 
These are Robertus Valturius, De re militari, from which Lope took 
the descriptions of various siege weapons and varieties of military 
dress which he refers to in several places in the Jerusalén, and Aurelio 
Cicuta, Disciplina militare, an Italian work first published in 1566 
under the pseudonym of Alfonso Adriano; Lope refers to it in the 
notes to Canto XVII of the Jerusalén for methods of drawing up 
an army for battle. 

Finally there are one or two works referred to as sources for 
miscellaneous items of information about classical matters. The 
Hieroglyphica of Pierius Valerianus is an elaborate treatise on the 
moral and mystical significations of various animals, birds, reptiles, 
fishes, plants, articles of household and agricultural use, etc. In 
Canto I of the Isidro the statement is made that the royal sceptre 
was originally in the form of a ploughshare, and in Book 48 of the 
above work we read “Tanta fuit olim agriculturae reverentia ut 
veteres sceptra regia in aratri formam effigarent ” ; again in Canto I 
of the Dragontea it is stated that the hieroglyphica of the dragon 
is the power of sight, an opinion probably derived from Book 30 
of the same work. The Lectionum Antiquarum Libri XXX of 
Ludovicus Caelius Richerius, known as Rhodiginus, is quoted once 
in the notes to Canto I of the Jerusalén for the strong man Poly- 
damas, an account of whom is found in Book 7, chap. 56, and the 
Orthographia of Johannes Tortellius is quoted in Canto VI in 
reference to Tydeus son of the king of Calydon. It may be doubtful 
if Lope really derived his knowledge of these two persons from such 
unlikely sources, but at least it shows that he was acquainted with 
the works in question. In the notes to Canto III of the Jerusalén 
there is a reference to Opsopaeus “in oracula Sibyllina.” This is 
the “‘ Xpnoyor, hoc est Sibyllina Oracula ”’ of Johannis 
Opsopaeus, published in Paris in 1599, consisting of an Introduction 
in Latin on the subject of the Sibyls in general followed by the 
Greek text with a Latin translation of the supposed oracles. Either 
Lope had never read the work or his memory of it was faulty; for 
he gives it as authority for the statement that the Queen of Sheba, 
who was called Sibylla by the Greeks, prophesied the death of 
Christ. There is a statement on p. 114 that the Queen of Sheba 
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“a Graecis Sibylla dicta fuit,” but the prophesy is attributed to the 
Erythraean Sibyl. 

Geography is a subject in which Lope seems to have been par- 
ticularly interested and his use of geographical names is very 
extensive. In poems such as La Dragontea and the Jerusalén they 
come in naturally in describing the events narrated, but besides 
this they are very largely used for the sole purpose of adding to the 
sonority of the verse. In this respect, indeed, Lope must be 
reckoned second only to Milton and at times he challenges com- 
parison with all but the very finest examples in Paradise Lost. His 
knowledge, which is extremely extensive and detailed especially as 
regards the lesser known parts of Asia, was doubtless derived partly 
direct from the Latin poets, but in his notes he also refers to a con- 
siderable number of other authorities, among whom are Strabo, 
Diodorus Siculus, Ptolemy, Pliny, Pomponius Mela, Solinus and 
Quintus Curtius. It is of course impossible to be certain that he 
did get his knowledge direct from these as most of their information 
was incorporated in later works to which he also refers and with 
which we shall deal presently. But at least it can be said that, when 
any particular authority is cited in respect of a particular fact, that 
fact is generally to be found in his works, though it must be ad- 
mitted that when the book and chapter are also cited they are 
frequently wrong; this however might be due to printer’s errors. 
Pliny, as we shall see later on, he certainly knew well so that his 
references may be genuine, and Quintus Curtius, as we have seen, 
he had probably read; Diodorus he may have read and retained 
hazy memories of, because in Canto VII of the Isidro he refers to 
the Indian river Silan which is swallowed up by the earth and gives 
Diodorus as a reference; what that author actually says, however, 
is that anything thrown into the river, however light, is swallowed 
up by it, and this statement does not appear in any of the other 
geographers. 

Of these the one to which most frequent reference is made is the 
Commentarii Urbani of Raphael Maffejus, generally known as 
Volaterranus from his birthplace. It is much more than a mere 
geography for it contains history, biography, natural history, 
medicine, moral philosophy, jurisprudence and an outline of Aris- 
totle’s philosophy as well. Lope certainly consulted it as his 
references to the former name of the river Orontes and to Caesarea 
Philippi in Canto I of the Jerusalén are practically translations of 
the corresponding passages in Book 11 of Volaterranus. The 
Cosmographia Generalis of Sebastian Muenster, a combined Atlas 
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and geography, is referred to only once for the name Austrasia, 
which might well have been got from elsewhere. The later Atlas 
of Ortellius was, however, almost certainly consulted, for in the 
Angélica, Canto VII, there is a reference to the land of the Parrots, 
“en la helada zona frigida” and in Ortellius a ‘“ Psittacorum 
regio” is marked in the Terra Australis stretching over the whole 
Antarctic region and there is a note under the name, “ sic a Lusitanis 
appellata ob incredibilem earum avium ibidem magnitudinem.” 
In Muenster there is also a “ Psittacorum regio,” but placed in 
Africa just south of the equator, so that it could not have been the 
one Lope was thinking of. I find no reference to this region in any 
of the geographies, nor to the Strait of Anian, the modern Behring 
Strait, shown in Ortellius and referred to in Canto VI of the 
Jerusalén. Other treatises cited are the De Geographia of Henricus 
Loritus, known as Glareanus, a small text book for the use of schools 
giving short definitions of terms used in geography and astronomy 
and a list of the countries in Europe, Asia and Africa, with a few 
brief notes about each. Lope quotes his definition of an Isthmus 
in the notes to Canto VIII of the Jerusalén and his description of 
Libya in Canto I. Giovanni Botero’s Le relazione universali, 
translated into Latin in 1598 under the title of Mundus Imperiorum, 
yields a list of the principal islands of the Molucca group in the 
notes to Canto X of the Jerusalén. The De rebus septentrionalibus 
of Olaus Magnus, Book 2, chap. 1, is quoted in Canto VI of the 
Isidro for the northern ice fields, and Book 5, chap. 13, in Canto 
VII for a reference to an exceptionally severe winter when the 
Baltic was completely frozen over. Some names of places in the 
Holy Land given in the Isidro are taken from Lucero de la Tierra 
Santa by Pedro de Escobar Cabeza de Vaca, a short account in 
wretched verse of a pilgrimage to Egypt and Palestine published in 
1587 with the intention of showing that it was much safer and 
easier than people thought. The Topografia e historia general de 
Argel of Diego de Haedo was published in 1612, but the last chapter 
shows that it was finished in 1596 and it must have circulated in Ms., 
for the account of the corsairs of Argel and their haunts in Canto I 
of La Dragontea is undoubtedly taken straight from it. Another 
geography which Lope had read is the Descripcién general de Africa 
of M4érmol Carvajal, as the boundaries of Ethiopia given in Canto 
VI of La Dragontea, “ de Telme hasta Zaquen del Eritreo,” are so 
given in that work but in none of the others referred to by Lope. 

References to facts, or rather alleged facts, of Natural History 
are common, especially in La Dragontea. Throughout the poem, 
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which deals with Sir Francis Drake’s last voyage and death, Drake 
is referred to as the Dragon and Pliny’s Natural History is ransacked 
for facts about that animal, the ointment compounded of dragon’s 
eyes which is a specific for eye troubles, the contests between 
dragons and elephants and between dragons and eagles, dragons 
curing their wounds by the application of the herb ballis, the use 
of the herb philanthropos as an antidote to the bite of a dragon, and 
the precious stone in the head of a dragon which has to be extracted 
before the reptile’s death, otherwise it loses its lustre. In other 
poems there are references to other statements of Pliny, e.g. in the 
Jerusalén the double sexed hyena which lures the shepherd to 
destruction by calling his name in the voice of a friend, and various 
kinds of apes, the cercopiteco which frightened Alexander’s army in 
India, the cynoprosopo and the calithrice, the sentinel cranes who 
carry stones in their beaks so that if they fall asleep the noise of the 
falling stone awakes them. The beaver which mutilates itself to 
avoid capture and the remora which has the power of preventing 
ships from moving are also to be found in Pliny, but they had become 
such common allusions that Lope may have picked them up else- 
where than from Pliny himself. Antonio de Torquemada in his 
Jardin de Flores curiosas tells a curious story of a Persian woman 
abandoned on an uninhabited island and rescued by monkeys, one 
of which united with her and she bore it two sons and lived happily 
with it until another ship took her off. Lope repeats this almost 
word for word in Canto XVII of the Angélica. 

Lope was well acquainted with pre-Copernican astronomy and 
frequently refers to the Ptolemaic system of concentric spheres and 
the primum mobile. He describes the mechanism of eclipses in 
accordance with that theory and throughout all the poems he gives 
the time of occurence of events by reference to the position of the 
sun in the Zodiac. All this information he probably derived from 
Franciscus Titelmann’s Naturalis Historiae Compendium, a popular 
treatise written in simple language and first published in 1535, 
which went through many editions in the course of the 16th century. 
It contains also some chapters on the mind and its functions and 
in Canto II of La Dragontea there is a translation of a passage on 
dreams. It is worth quoting as an example of the literalness with 
which Lope frequently reproduced his authorities. The relevant 
portions are as follow in Book X, chap. 24:—‘‘ Quod autem Abrahae, 
Iacob, Ioseph, Danielis et huiusmodi somnia fuerint a Deo immissa, 
propter ipsorum fuit praecellentiam. Quod enim Pharaoni et 
Nabucodonosor, ad divini nominis gloriam. Quod etiam magistris 
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pistorum atque pincernarum Pharaonis, fuit somnium praesagium 
futurorum. . . Alia vero sunt somnia quae appellantur animalia; 
illa nimirum quae contingunt ex iis sensatis circa quae fuimus in 
vigilia solliciti. . . Sunt alia somnia naturalia quae secundum 
complexionis humanae condicionem causantur. . . Naturaliter 
etiam somniat homo de illo quod sibi deest et quod appetit.”” These 
sentences appear thus in the poem: 


Abraham, Jacob, Joseph, David sofiaron 
por excelencia suya meritoria, 
Nabuc y Pharaén porque ensalzaron 
con su interpretacién de Dios la gloria, 
los presos de Joseph y otros que hallaron 
tales visiones en la sacra historia 
por presagio que Dios enviarles quiso, 

o para darles de su dajfio aviso. 

Pero el suefio animal procede y nace 
de la solicitud del pensamiento 

que a cada cual su intento satisface. 

pero también hay naturales suefios 

como las complexiones de sus duefios. 


que siempre suefia el hombre su deseo. 


All the astronomical facts of which Lope makes use could be 
got from this little treatise and it is doubtful whether he really was 
acquainted with any other. For some reason, however, it was in 
this department that he made more unfounded claims to learning 
than in any other, for he quotes several more recondite works on 
astronomy which, unfortunately for him, do not contain the facts 
alleged to have been taken from them. Thus the Introductorium in 
astronomiae Albumasaris of Johannes Hispalensis, quoted for the 
star Adrenedefa in the constellation Virgo, contains no reference to 
any such star, nor does Oronteo Fineo, De Sphaera Mundi, say that 
each planet has a separate colour, as alleged by Lope in a note to 
Canto I of the Jerusalén. It is extremely unlikely that he dis- 
covered what epicycles are from the Theoricae Novae Planetarum. 
Quibus accesserunt Ioannis de Monte Regio Disputationes et Quaes- 
tiones in Theoricas Planetarum Purbachii, auctore Christiano 
Vurstisio, though he refers familiarly in a note to Canto VI of the 
Jerusalén to ‘“‘ Vurstisio sobre Purbachio.”’ It is just possible that 
he may have read that portion of the De Sphaera of Alessandro 
Piccolomini which describes and gives plates of the constellations, 
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but his knowledge of these is much more likely to have been derived 
from some more obvious source. 

It seems fairly evident from what has been said above that 
Lope was acquainted at first hand with quite a considerable number 
of more or less learned works, the 16th century equivalent of 
“books no gentleman’s library should be without,” so that the 
accusation that most of his erudition was got at second or third 
hand cannot be considered just. It does not of course follow that 
he had studied all these works deeply, but he was at least super- 
ficially acquainted with them and their contents to an extent suf- 
ficient to enable him to draw on them for his many learned allusions 
and to give correct references in his notes. The sum total does not, 
after all, appear excessive, and it is in no way beyond the capacity 
of any ordinarily intelligent man who had a quick brain and a 
retentive memory. It is not of course contended that information 
at second and third hand played no part at all; Lope probably met 
most of the learned men of his day at one time or another and 
doubtless he profited by his conversation with them. But it is a 
priori unlikely that he could have derived all the really large 
amount of detailed allusion which is obvious to anyone who studies 
his epic poems from that source alone, and there is no good reason 
for the excessive scepticism which has been shown to his claim to 
have been well read in the sort of books with which most of the well 
educated men of his time must have been familiar. In this con- 
nection some words of Sir Edmund Gosse a propos of the similar 
problem of Shakespeare’s learning are relevant. “ A bright boy 
could acquire in 1577 a very competent acquaintance with what the 
end of the 16th century called knowledge. Ovid might be at his 
finger-tips, and, like Polonius, he might find Seneca not too heavy 
and Plautus not too light. The education of that age demanded in 
the first place an accurate verbal memory, and we cannot too often 
remind ourselves how large a portion of what seems so dazzling in 
Shakespeare’s accomplishment was the result of a memory retentive, 
no less than selective, beyond all experience. . . . With his preter- 
natural gifts of imagination and wisdom he combined what was 
perhaps the most precious advantage of all—he never forgot any- 
thing. What geniuses we should all be, even without Shakespeare’s 
art, if our minds retained every atom of fact which ever entered 
them!” ? That Lope’s memory was extraordinarily retentive is 
proved beyond doubt by his acquaintance with the Bible. The 
Isidro, La Dragontea and the Jerusalén are crammed with Biblical 


* Leaves and Fruit, p. 25. 
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references and he was always ready with an allusion or a quotation 
from any part of the Old Testament, from Genesis to the most 
obscure of the Minor Prophets. Given this memory and his access 
to a library, there is no necessity to invoke a multitude of inter- 
mediaries to account for the learning he displayed. 

Not that all of it was derived from books, however. There is 
considerable use made of the technical terms of music and archi- 
tecture which no doubt he picked up from his friends learned in 
those arts. The Dragontea is full of technicai nautical terms, the 
knowledge of which fills the authors of the Vida de Lope de Vega, 
Rennert and Castro, with wondering admiration. Yet surely it 
would be easy and natural for him to make himself acquainted with 
them during his months in the galleon San Juan, when he played 
his part in the expedition against England in 1588. Such terms 
must have been as familiar to many of his contemporaries as are 
those relating to motor cars or aeroplanes in our own day, and they 
are used with almost as great a freedom by Ercilla in La Araucana. 
The similes which occur in such profusion in all the epic poems 
show a very intimate knowledge of many of the processes of agri- 
culture and the routine of a farmer’s life and the number of names 
of flowers and fruits worked into his poetry is very large indeed. 
Here again astonishment is expressed at one who is generally re- 
garded as a confirmed townee showing such a knowledge of country 
life. But, as we said above, the period from 1590 to 1596 when he 
was living in the country is too much neglected. It is very probable 
that he would spend some of his leisure during those years when he 
was writing so little in observing what went on around him in 
villages and farms and in storing up the facts so gathered for use 
on a future occasion. 

Taking all these facts into account, it is submitted that there is 
a good deal to be said for the opinion that Lope is entitled to be 
reckoned among the learned poets as well as among the popular. 
It would be an exaggeration to describe him as an intellectual poet, 
because the substance and method of treatment of his non-dramatic 
as of his dramatic work is popular and there is little evidence that 
he had thought out a philosophy of life. There is no profundity in 
his thought, his ideas on all the subjects of which he treats are trite 
and he accepted what he found without reflection and without 
criticism. His learning was superficial, he had never thoroughly 
assimilated it and it appears often as a somewhat unnatural adorn- 
ment on commonplace material. It is only with considerable 
reserves that one can say even that he made artistic use of his 
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learning. The purpose of allusion in poetry is to add significance 
and suggest wide horizons through the literary context to which it 
provokes a reference, so that what might otherwise be a bald state- 
ment gains in depth and richness of meaning. But when a whole 
mass of allusions is piled one on another they weaken instead of 
reinforcing the idea sought to be conveyed, and this inartistic 
method is only too common in Lope, whose purpose often seems 
to be merely to make a display of learning regardless of its appro- 
priateness to the matter in hand. Apart, however, from the use 
he made of it, we must admit that his stock of knowledge was con- 
siderable and his reading wide if casual and miscellaneous. 


A. K. JAMESON 


University of London 
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EVOLUCION DE LA CRITICA SOBRE EL CRITICON 


O transeurrié mucho tiempo desde la aparicién de las dos pri- 

meras Partes del Criticén (1651-53), cuando su critica fué 
formulada en términos que han prevalecido hasta nuestros propios 
dias. Declarébalo en 1655 el francés Antoine de Brunel ‘‘vn si 
bel Ouvrage,’’ pero de estilo tan conciso, tan desligados sus periodos, 
tan recortado y oscuro el lenguaje, que el lector tiene que adivinar 
el sentido... Nada mas que de paso fué hecho este comento, y por 
un extranjero a quien tenia que resultar de redoblada dificultad el 
mas dificil de los textos espafioles de aquel siglo, pero sin pasién 
critica y sin falta de admiracién por el talento de Gracian. Sal- 
taran la pasién y el desdén con la primera pluma espaiiola que 
consagré todo un folleto de 198 paginas a la censura del Criticén, la 
de don Lorenzo Matheu y Sanz en su Critica de refleccién y censura 
de las censuras (1658). Apasionado de su hermosa tierra valen- 
ciana y enardecido por cierta hostilidad de Gracién hacia los hom- 
bres y las cosas de Valencia, hace una critica negativa y saiiuda de 
nuestra obra ‘‘para despintar vn vitraje de la nacion [valen- 
ciana].’’* Baste decir que aconseja al lector que no lea El Cri- 
ticén, porque ‘‘malograrés el tiempo y fatigards el discurso.’’* 
En tales términos de desprecio, que el P. Luis Sanz de Proxida, 
que dié la censura para su publicacién, desconociendo al par la 
obra graciana, no vacila en deducir que ésta es un escrito mal 
limado y poco digno de ser leido. El folleto muestra en todo el 
apasionado 4nimo del autor, su impertinencia critica, su floja 
dialéctica, su mal gusto, y una insuficiente cultura, sobre todo 
lingiiistica. 

El genio de Gracian, reconocido calladamente por la legién de 
lectores que agotaba las numerosas reimpresiones de sus obras, fué 
admitido explicitamente por el jesuita P. Dominique Bohours, en 
sus Entretiens d’Ariste et d’Eugéne (1671), el cual le coloca entre 
los genios incomprensibles: le reconoce mucha elevacién, sutileza y 
vigor, pero le tacha de extremada oscuridad, al punto de no saberse 

1 Voyage @’Espagne (1655), ed. Paris, 1667, pag. 294. 

2 Bajo el seudénimo de ‘‘el Dotor Sancho Terzon y Muela.’’ Valencia 
(Bernardo Nogués), 1658. 

8 Dedicatoria. 
4 Al Letor. 
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por lo comin lo que quiere decir, agregando entre sonriente y 
maligno que ‘‘il ne le scait pas peut-étre luy-mesme.’’* Esta 
ultima suposicién es, naturalmente, infundada. Gracidn sabia bien 
lo que se decia, y tan bien, que no sélo estaba atento al sentido 
literal de cada frase, y al sentido figurado, sino a cuantos sentidos 
pudiera darle la mas ingeniosa agudeza: nuestra edicién lo patenti- 
zara. Nicolas Antonio es el primero (1672) en hacer el elogio de 
la lengua de Gracidn, ‘‘qui Hispaniae linguae majestate atque 
elegantia delectantur . . .’’ (Bibliotheca Hispana Nova), y Chris- 
tian Enrico Postel, nacido el mismo afio de la muerte de Gracian 
(1658), el primero que hizo plena justicia al talento de nuestro 
aragonés, calificandole de escritor Gnico y extraordinario, en su 
epistola De linguae Hispanicae difficultate, elegantia et utilitate.* 
Y el primero en observar una cierta analogia entre las primeras 
erisis del Criticén y la novela filoséfica de Abentofail, euwyo tema no 
ha vuelto a tratarse hasta nuestros dias, fué Paul Rycaut (1681) 
en su versién inglesa de la Primera Parte del Criticén.* 

Pasan bastantes afios antes de que los criticos caigan en la 
cuenta de una de las cualidades sobresalientes de Gracién: su 
brillantisima imaginacién. Es el francés Maunory quien la sefiala 
(1696), aunque yerra en los dem4s juicios que emite sobre Gracian, 
porque nos dice que no descuella por la elevacién, ia justeza y la 
fuerza del razonamiento, y que la lectura del Criticén “‘demande 
trés peu d’attention.’’ Y al maestro de la critica sagaz y fria, 
valiente e implacable, lo tiene él por escritor que ‘‘tout en frondant 
la flaterie, parle lui-méme en adulateur dégoiitant.’’ Acierta, si, 
al reconocer en la obra un sentido moral inmanente que el autor 
ha querido comunicarnos por medio de alegorias, y al declararla no 
menos divertida que provechosa.* Mas hondo cala Francesco 
5 Cons. Adolphe Coster, Baltasar Gracian, pig. 323. 

6 Cons, Arturo Farinelli, Gracidn y la literatura de corte en Alemania 


(1896), en Ensayos y discursos de critica literaria hispano-europea, Roma 
[1925], pag. 544. 

7**T am of opinion that the Author of this Book might originally have 
deduced his fancy from the History of Hai Ebn Yokdhan, wrote [sic] in 
Arabick by Ebn Tophail, and Translated into Latin by Dr. Pocock; and 
though there is much difference in the relation of one and the other, yet the 
design of both is almost the same, being only to show how far the Spiritual 
and Immortal Soul of Man is able in its own reflex acts to consider its proper 
being and the existence of something above it; and by degrees and steps of 
exterior objects to proceed unto Rules for conservation of its own well being 
and that of others.’’ The Critick, London, 1681, The Translator to the 
Reader. 

8 Traduccién, L’homme detrompé, ou le Criticon (1696), ed. La Haye, 
1708, Preface. 
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Tosques (1698) en su defensa del sentido ético de la obra graciana 
y del espiritu consecuente que la informa. Calificale de ‘‘uno de’ 
pid profondi Soggetti del Secol nostro.’’® Frase ésta que tiene 
su eco en el francés de Jean de Courbeville (1723), ‘‘un Génie du 
premier ordre,’’*° y en la lengua inglesa, ‘‘extraordinary Genius 
particularly admir’d in our Country,’’ en frase de T. Saldkeld 
(1726), ecuyo ilustre coeténeo Addison hallaba gusto en leer a 
Gracidn.** Con ocasién de las traducciones francesas de algunas 
obras de Gracidn, se hace su repetido elogio en las Mémoires pour 
V’histoire des sciences et des beaux arts... de Trévoux (aiios 
1721, 1724-25, 1730, 1732, 1734), elogios criticos ya recogidos por 
don Adolfo de Castro: ** sefialan particularmente la riqueza de su 
pensamiento, su influjo sobre moralistas franceses, la concisién del 
estilo, al par brillante y oscuro, si asi puede decirse, y la dificultad 
de su lectura. También el Journal des Savants (aios 1721, 1724- 
25, 1730, 1732, 1734) iba dando cuenta de la aparicién de dichas 
versiones en términos laudatorios para Gracidn.’* Voltaire, que 
cita a Gracidn en el Dictionnaire philosophique (arts. Figure y 
Homme), le recuerda repetidamente en su correspondencia, en 
1725 y 1767." 

Bien pobre en referencias a Gracian es nuestra critica espafiola 
del siglo XVIII. Suele alegarse en favor de esta centuria que, si 
poco. brillante en la creacién, tuvo sus méritos en la produccién 
critica. En la critica filoséfica, histérica y social, no lo dudo. 
Pero su critica literaria me parece bastante inferior a lo que pro- 
dujo en el drama y, sobre todo, en la lirica. iCémo estimar una 
critica que yerra sisteméticamente al interpretar a algunos de los 
mayores maestros del siglo anterior? jiCdémo tenerla por ilustrada, 
cuando no da sefiales de conocer a otros grandes maestros? Las 

® Trad. del Ordculo: L’uomo di corte (1698), ed. Venezia, 1718, A ’Lettori. 


10 Trad. del Discreto: L’homme universel (1723), ed. La Haye, 1724, 
Preface. 

11 Trad. del Discreto: The Compleat Gentleman (1726), ed. London, 1730, 
Preface. 

12 Cfr. Addison, The Freeholder, nim. 35: ed. Works, London, 1904, t. 
IV, pag. 367. 

18 En BAE, LXV, ev-eviii y 539-540. 

14 Cons. Coster, op. cit., pags. 332-335. 

15 Escribia en 1725 al abate Desfontaines: ‘‘Je vous suis presque égalment 
obligé pour Mariamne et pour le Héros de Gratien.’’ (M@uvres completes, ed. 
Garnier, XXXITI, 155.) Y en 1767, al marqués de Miranda: ‘‘ Vous étes né 
avee un génie supérieur; vous faites d’aussi jolis vers que Lope de Vega; vous 
écrivez mieux en prose que Gratien.’’ Ibid., XLV, 345. 
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obras de Gracién continuaron reimprimiéndose frecuentemente en 
el siglo XVIII. Tenia lectores. Pero entre ellos no estaban los 
eriticos. Ignacio de Luzin (1737) sdélo tiene una frase desdefiosa 
para Gracidn.** El P. Javier Lampillas, en su Ensayo histérico 
apologético de la literatura espaiola (1782-86), no menciona para 
nada a su ilustre compaiiero de orden. Casi nonada lo que de él 
dijo el P. Juan Andrés, también jesuita, en su extensa obra Del 
origen, progreso y estado actual de toda la literatura (1782-98).** 
Y hasta el aragonés don Félix de Latassa, que para honra de los 
escritores de su patria compuso una admirable Biblioteca (1796- 
1802), se contenta con formular un juicio brevisimo, y tan general, 


que lo mismo que a Gracidn puede encajirseles a otros cien con- 
temporaneos.** 


El unico critico espaol de aquel siglo que nos ha dejado au- 
téntico testimonio de haber leido las obras de Gracian, es el muy 
eulto don Antonio de Capmany (1794). Muestra suma severi- 
dad en sus juicios sobre el estilo del Héroe,’® el contenido del Dis- 
creto”® y la concepcién y ejecucién del Ordculo," no haciendo 
justicia a la brillantez del primero, al admirable sentido mundano 
del segundo, y al profundo analisis de las pasiones del tercero. 
Pero tiene para El Criticén un justisimo aprecio, el primero real- 


16 Tratando de la afectacién culterana: ‘‘ Afiadiése a esto el haber Lorenzo 
Gracifn acreditado para con los Espafioles tan depravado estilo en su Agudeza 
y Arte de Ingenio.’’ La Poética (1737), ed. Madrid, 1789, t. I, pag. 32. 

17‘*Gracian logré una fama universal, y ciertamente estuvo dotado de 
mucha agudeza de ingenio y de una viva imaginacion; pero cayé tambien en 
todos los defectos de su tiempo, y siguié los juegos de vocablos, los pensa- 
mientos falsos y los conceptos sobrado sutiles y frios.’’ Ed. Madrid, 1784— 
1806, t. V, pag. 227. 

18 Su Gnico comentario critico consiste en decir que ‘‘fué excelente la 
perspicacia y agudeza de su ingenio, grande y bien lograda su aplicacién a los 
estudios, y no menor su juicio, sabiduria y discrecién.’’ Bibliotecas . . . de es- 
critores aragoneses, ed. G6mez Uriel, Zaragoza, 1884-86, t. I, pag. 649. 

19 Para el eritico sélo tiene ‘‘metéforas violentas, sutilezas tenebrosas, 
claveteadas de antitesis, capaces de volver, no héroes, sino mifrtires, a los 
leetores.’’ Teatro histdérico-critico de la elogqiiencia espaiiola, t. V (Madrid, 
1794), pag. 207. 

20 Jazgalo ‘‘lleno de sentencias triviales, de doctrinas comunes, realzadas 
con mucha erudicién de clase y bastante pedanteria, sostenidas en estilo 
eulto, cortado, y costoso por lo mismo.’’ Ibidem. 

21 ‘* M&s oscuro que el mismo Ordculo de Delfos. Enigmas en cada propo- 
sicién, para hacer sudar, no al lector, sino al mismo Esfinge; frases enfaticas 
y de dos hazes, hijas bastardas de la imaginacién, y no de lengua alguna: 
ideas vagas, sentencias metafisicas, mfs faciles de parirlas que de concebirlas 
la mente.’’ Ibid., pags. 206-207. 
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mente analitico y preciso. Pasard cerca de un siglo antes de que 
otro eritico, Menéndez y Pelayo, venga a juzgar con igual acierto 
la obra maestra de Gracién. La encuentra repleta de ideas, con 
imagenes y descripciones siempre renovadas: ‘‘todo esta lleno, todo 
tiene vida y movimiento. Los similes, las alusiones, los retratos, 
las ironias, los didlogos se suceden o se interpolan con sabrosa y 
siempre encantadora simetria, sazonado todo de finisimos gracejos, 
refranes y equivocos de la lengua castellana. Todo el artificio de 
esta composici6n satirico-moral consiste en sorprender, y casi siempre 
lo logra, con nuevos casos, nuevos personages, 0 alegéricos o verda- 
deros, con nuevas ficciones, nuevos cuentos, en que da a entender 
mas de lo que dice.’’** Admite que junto a las antitesis e hipér- 
boles oportunas, hay otras violentas o impertinentes. Pero si el 
autor hubiese procedido con mayor sobriedad en estos juegos y 
sutilezas, ‘‘iquél es el escritor de su tiempo de tantas dotes y 
caudal nativo para ser el mas fecundo y elegante, sabiendo, como 
lo manifest6, en donde estaban las delicadezas y los donayres, esto 
es, lo amargo, lo dulce, lo picante, lo salado de la lengua castellana? 
j Qué rara fecundidad en su natural inventiva! j Qué imaginacién 
tan varia, florida y extendida! jQué prontitud y facilidad en 
proponer y desempefiar los reparos! jQué soltura, naturalidad 
y variedad para manejar el idioma del didlogo!’’** Expurgado 
El Criticén de algunas hipérboles desmedidas, de algunas antitesis 
forzadas y de algunos juegos de vocablos pueriles y artificiosos, 
‘*quedaria una obra de muy exquisita trama y finisimos colores, en 
que puede limpiar cien manchas cada una de sus. inimitables 
bellezas.”’ 

La autorizada voz de Capmany cae por lo pronto en el vacio. A 
principios del siglo XIX continta la rutina critica al hablar de 
Gracin, condenandolo por su libro de la Agudeza y arte de ingenio y 
tomando sélo en cuenta las audacias de estilo del Criticén. Asi Quin- 
tana (1808) ** y Bouterwek.** En el discurso preliminar (1819) 

22 Ibid., pag. 210. 

28 Ibid., pag. 214. 

24 Poesias selectas castellanas (1808), ed. Madrid, 1830, t. I, pag. lxix: 
**el mal gusto estaba sancionado y reducido a teoria en la obra extravagante y 
singular de Gracifn, Agudeza y Arte de ingenio, que es un arte de escribir en 
prosa y verso, fundado en los principios m4s absurdos y apoyado con ejemplos 
buenos y malos, confundidos entre si de la manera ms repugnante.’’ 

25 Reconoce en El Criticén un fino ingenio y que en todo revela un gran 
esfuerzo de talento, pero talento de la m4s sutil calidad, que, rehuyendo lo 


vulgar, renuncia a lo natural y aun al sentido comin; Gracidn hubiera sido 
un escritor excelente si no hubiese aspirado a ser un escritor extraordinario. 
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de la Biblioteca selecta de la literatura espaiiola, don Manuel Silvela 
marea una excepcién al considerar El Criticén, a pesar sus rasgos 
culteranos, una de las obras mas recomendables de nuestra literatura 
en la invencién, la riqueza de imaginacién y sales, la viveza de sus 
pinturas y la gracia del estilo. Fuera de Espafia volvemos a 
encontrar a otro entusiasta del pensador aragonés: el aleman Arturo 
Schopenhauer, cuya versién del Ordculo graciano ‘‘restera comme 
une des plus remarquables interprétations d’un auteur d’origine 
latine par une plume germanique.’’** Bien conocida, por tan 
citada, es la opinién que formula en su carta a Keil (1832) : ‘‘Mi 
escritor favorito es el filoséfico Gracian. He leido todas sus obras. 
Su Criticén es para mi uno de los mejores libros del mundo. De 
buena gana lo traduciria si hallara un editor que lo imprimiese.’’ ** 
En cambio, el francés Puibusque (1843) apenas si cita del Criticén 
algo mas que el titulo, y tan incierto y vago es su juicio general 
sobre Gracién, que bien pudo saber sélo de oidas lo poco que tuvo 
que decir; no se olvida de llamarle corruptor de la prosa, y a su 
Agudeza ‘‘la loi ou plutét l’épitaphe de la littérature du dix- 
septiéme siécle en Espagne.’’** Nuevo golpe a la Agudeza por 
reducir a reglas el mal gusto de su tiempo, le da Gil de Zarate 
(1844), y con pretendida ecuanimidad, que tiene aqui mucho de 
boberia, declara al insigne aragonés ‘‘harto célebre en su tiempo, 
totalmente despreciado ahora, pero que no merecia ni aquella honra 
ni este desprecio.’’*® Poquito habla del Ordculo, pero lo suficiente 
para evidenciar que lo que habia leido no era este libro, sino la 
opinién que sobre él emitiera Capmany,*° y como débil eco también 
de éste agrega: ‘‘Sin embargo, este autor estaba dotado de ver- 
dadero talento, de gracia sin igual y de una imaginaci6én risuefia. 


Geschichte der Poesie und Beredsamkeit seit dem Ende der dreizehnten 
Jahrhunderts (1805-1819), cuyas secciones relativas a Espaiia y Portugal 
fueron extractadas y traducidas al inglés por Thomasina Ross, bajo et titulo 
de History of Spanish and Portuguese Literature, London, 1823: efr. t. I, 
pags. 534-535. 

26 A. Morel-Fatio, Gracidn interprété par Schopenhauer, en Bulletin His- 
panique, 1910, XII, 380. 

27 Der Briefwechsel Arthur Schopenhauer, ed. Carl Gebhardt, t. IL 
(Miinchen, 1929), p&g. 438. 

28 Histoire comparée des Littératures espagnole et frangaise, Paris, 1843, 
t. I, pag. 360. 

29 Manual de Literatura (1844), ed. Paris, 1889, pag. 584. 

80 Escribe Gil de Zarate (con de, y no y, aparece su nombre en la portada) : 
‘*es imposible llevar el delirio m&s de lo que sucede a Gracién en el 


Ordculo, Manual y arte de prudencia, donde cada frase es un enigma que hace 
sudar al lector.’’ Ibidem. 
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Su Criticén es en la mayor parte, y salvo los defectos que siempre 
le deslucen, una obra digna de aprecio por lo ingenioso de la in- 
vencién, lo agradable de los sucesos y aventuras que refiere y por 
la amenidad del estilo.’’ 

Todos sabemos cudn grande fué el talento del norteamericano 
Jorge Ticknor, y cudn extraordinaria y Gnica para aquel tiempo 
su cultura literaria. Su History of Spanish Literature (1849) es 
tal vez el mayor monumento de sabiduria levantado jamaés por un 
solo hombre, en un solo libro, a las letras de un pais moderno. Sin 
embargo, en cuanto al gusto literario, le fallé6 repetidamente. Clasi- 
ficar entre las obras de poco valor El Discreto y el Ordculo, que 
cada una en su propio género yo tengo por las mejores espafolas, 
es un grave descuido, como también es inexplicable laconismo, si 
hubo comprensién, el decir sdlo del Criticén que ‘‘in some parts it 
shows much talent; and eloquent discussions on moral subjects, and 
glowing descriptions of events and natural scenery can be taken 
from it, which are little infected with the extravagances of the 
Cultivated Style.’’** Con todo vié mas y mejor que la mayoria de 
los eriticos de Gracian. Prescindiendo naturalmente de los que se 
limitaron a dar meras noticias bibliograficas sin comento ecritico, 
como los PP. Backer ** y don Bartolomé José Gallardo,** tenemos 
a Pedro de Alcantara Garcia (1872), que nos vuelve a martillear lo 
de ‘‘corruptor de la buena prosa,’’ * y aquello de que ‘‘los dislates 
[de la Agudeza], expuestos con grande ingenio y destreza, corren 
parejas con los que contienen las obras del mismo Gracidn ... 
henchidas de frases enigmaticas, de metaforas violentas, de sutilezas 
ridiculas,’’ para concluir con que ‘‘la obra mas importante y menos 
defectuosa de éste es la titulada El Criticén.’’** Y cuando se para 
aqui y nada mas tiene que decir sobre esta obra maestra, mas seguro, 
si no m4s piadoso, que negarle todo sentido critico, es poner en tela 
de juicio su sinceridad critica por haber hablado de un libro que 
no leyé. Porque si apenas salido de la adolescencia, con las pocas 

31 History of Spanish Literature, London, 1849, t. III, pags. 177-178. 


82 Augustus y Aloys de Backer, Bibliothéque de la Compagnie de Jésus 


(1853-1861), ed. Sommervogel, Bruxelles-Paris, 1890-1932, ts. III, cols. 1646— 
1656; IX, col. 428. 


88 Ensayo de una biblioteca espaiola, Madrid, 1863-1888, t. III, cols. 
113-116. 

84 Principios generales de literatura, e historia de la literatura espaiiola, 
por D. Manuel de la Revilla y D. Pedro de AleAfntara Garcia: Segunda Parte, 
Historia de la literatura espaiiola, por D. Pedro de AlcAntara Garcia, ed. 
Madrid, 1898, pag. 420. 

35 Ibid., pag. 717. 
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letras de tal edad, al leer yo por vez primera El Criticén me im- 
presioné como el libro mas extraordinario que jamés habia tenido 
en mis manos, y al cabo de los afios mil sigo creyendo que es uno de 
los mfs extraordinarios, icémo es posible que éste y otros criticos 
maduros, cuando menos en aifios, no llegasen a ver nada en él? 

Los mas claros predecesores, para mi, del estilo de Gracian son 
fray Antonio de Guevara y, con menos identidad, Antonio Pérez 
y Quevedo. Paréceme acertado, por lo tanto, don Adolfo de 
Castro (1873) cuando-considera a nuestro autor como un imitador 
del estilo de Antonio Pérez, ‘‘el mas original y el de mas fuerza de 
ingenio y raciocinio,’’ ** asi como cuando, refiriéndose a sus escritos 
en general, reconoce en ellos ‘‘un atildamiento que tenia en si un 
inexplicable atractivo, y que aunque algo participaba del general 
culteranismo de la literatura espafiola de aquel siglo, encerraba 
cierto buen gusto deslumbrador y lisonjero para el lector que se 
preciaba de penetrar con la fuerza de su ingenio aquellos pro- 
fundisimos conceptos.’’ ** Un paso mas en la estimacién de la obra 
graciana, y lo dara, como lo dié en todas las sendas del saber li- 
terario, el insigne maestro Menéndez y Pelayo (1886), que en las 
breves lineas que siguen nos da la pura esencia del temperamento, 
la tendencia y el arte de Baltasar Gracian: ‘‘talento de estilista de 
primer orden, maleado por la decadencia literaria, pero, asi y todo, 
el segundo de aquel siglo en originalidad de invenciones fantastico- 
alégéricas, en estro satirico, en aleance moral, en bizarria de ex- 
presiones nuevas y pintorescas, en humorismo profundo y de ley, en 
vida y movimiento y efervescencia continua; de imaginacién tan 
varia, tan amena, tan prolifica, sobre todo en su Criticén, que ver- 
daderamente maravilla y deslumbra, atando de pies y manos el 
juicio, sorprendido por las raras ocurrencias y excentricidades del 
autor, que pudo no tener gusto, pero que derroché un caudal de 
ingenio como para ciento. El que quiera hacerse duefio de las 
inagotables riquezas de nuestra lengua tiene todavia mucho que 
aprender en el Criticén, aun después de haber leido a Quevedo. . . . 
Predominaban en él demasiado las facultades intelectuales y la 
vena de moralista. . . . Su fuerte era el ingenio o la ingeniosidad, 
y por el ingenio se perdia, no ciertamente por mengua de pensa- 
mientos, sino por extraordinaria abundancia de ellos, aunque no 
todos tuviesen los mismos quilates de verdad y precisién.’’ ** 

86 Obras escogidas de filésofos, Discurso Preliminar, en BAEZ, LXV, civ. 
87 Ibid., pag. eviii. 


88 Historia de las ideas estéticas en Espafia, t. III (ed. Madrid, 1896), 
pags. 520-521. Al aifio siguiente tornan a escucharse los acentos de la vieja 
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El estudio de las doctrinas filoséficas, morales y politicas de 
Gracian, en relacién con la literatura alemana, y el influjo que sobre 
ésta ejercié directa e indirectamente, fué hecho por Borinski en 
1894.*° Es el primero en fijar la atencién en la ideologia de 
Gracian, estimdndolo en la doctrina como un creador originalisimo. 
Motivé el libro de Borinski una extensa resefia critica del ilustre 
Arturo Farinelli; mfs que resefia, constituye uno de los estudios 
mas doctos y penetrantes que se han escrito sobre nuestro ingenio 
aragonés y la literatura didactica espafiola e italiana: ‘‘Gracidn 
participaba, con Quevedo y Cervantes, de la amplitud, el vigor y la 
audacia del ingenio, la fineza del chiste, la tendencia irresistible a 
la ironia y la sdtira, el conocimiento profundo de las flaquezas y de 
los vicios del mundo, la facultad de hallar en seguida el lado ridi- 
culo de nuestra pobre y frégil naturaleza humana. Quevedo... 
es inferior a Gracidn en la profundidad, en la energia, en la origi- 
nalidad del pensamiento filoséfico. Quevedo tiene ideas geniales 
que parecen y desaparecen como relampagos; Gracidn tiene ideas 
completas, fijas, duraderas. Quevedo toca sin penetrar, lleva con- 
sigo gran parte de la ciencia escolastica, se apoya con preferencia 
en otras autoridades, sacrifica voluntariamente su propio juicio, su 
razon y su légica, sofoca el escepticismo al nacer en su 4nimo apenas 
se le pone la infalible e indiscutible tradicién catélica. No conoce 
ni regla ni sistema. Tiene menor capacidad y firmeza de pensa- 
miento que Gracian, y a la vez menos gusto. En Quevedo hay 
exuberancia de fantasia, en Gracian de reflexién. Quevedo es mas 


vulgaridad con Sanchez de Castro (1887). <Conocia éste las palabras del 
maestro? iConocia siquiera las obras de Gracifn? Conocia, si la opinién 
de Gil de Zarate, repitiendo casi literalmente lo de que aquél vino ‘‘a regla- 
mentar el mal gusto,’’ hablando de sus extravios por el affn de novedad, y 
pasando por alto El Criticén. (Lecciones de literatura general y espaiola 
(1887), ed. Madrid, 1890, p&ig. 322.) Nada nuevo trae tampoco don Pru- 
dencio Mudarra y Pfrraga en sus Lecciones de literatura espafiola, de texto 
atm en las dos primeras décadas de nuestro siglo en algunas Universidades 
espafiolas. Segin él, Gracifn precipité la corrupcién de la prosa diddctica; 
sometié a reglas el mal gusto en su Agudeza y arte de ingenio. ‘‘Conforme 
con su teoria, amontoné en su Ordeulo, Manual y arte de prudencia, en su 
Héroe y en su Criticén un sinnimero de frases enigmaticas, de antitesis, de 
retruécanos, de metéforas violentas y de cuanto puede contribuir a hacer 
ininteligible el estilo. La dltima de las obras citadas, sin embargo, se distingue 
por la amenidad del estilo y por lo agradable e ingenioso de cuanto refiere, 
encaminada a pintar al hombre en los tres estados de la vida, a saber: ado- 
lescencia, virilidad y vejez.’’ Ed. 5ta., Madrid, 1903, pfig. 493. 

89 Karl Borinski, Baltasar Gracidn und die Hoflitteratur in Deutschland, 
Halle, 1894. 
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poeta. Gracifn mas filésofo.*° ... Nadie disputaré ...a Gra- 
cian la riqueza prodigiosa, inagotable, deslumbradora de las ideas, 
la genialidad intuitiva, el conocimiento profundo del corazén hu- 
mana. Un humor fino y delicioso, la risa escondida del agudo 
censor, la ironia involuntaria, realzan el valor de las doctrinas mo- 
rales de Gracién. En esto, el autor del Criticén es hermano de 
Cervantes. Por su fuerza de observacién psicolégica, por la liber- 
tad y valentia del juicio, Baltasar Gracidn es precursor de la ciencia 
moderna. . . . Es maestro inimitable del chiste, de la agudeza, de 
lo picante y salado, y, sin excepcién alguna, el escritor mas lacénico 
de Espafia. . . . En lo epigramatico y sentencioso, nadie ha llegado 
a la perfeccién de Graci4n. Su laconismo obstinado le hace decaer 
en lo enigmatico y pecar de falta de claridad y de arreglo en la 
forma.’’ 

Prescindamos aqui de los manuales contemporaneos de literatura 
espanola, de todos conocidos, en los cuales se aunan al tratar de 
Gracian la forzosa brevedad y la trivialidad critica.** Prescinda- 
mos de ellos, para ir sdlo por las cumbres. Y pongamos junto al 
nombre del sabio investigador italiano el de un brillante literato: 
Azorin. Desde los principios de su vida literaria fija la atencién 
en Gracian, y le consagra varios ensayos. Su interpretacién de la 
doctrina y el espiritu graciano responde a una sola faceta: la 
sagacidad mundana del aragonés. Sobre ella sola enfoca Azorin 
su monéculo. ‘‘No hay en nuestra literatura un psicélogo mas 
complejo y agudo,’’ dira de él.“* ‘‘Por ese agudo, penetrante, in- 
exorable espiritu critico, viviré entre los ingenios mas altos Baltasar 
Gracian.’’** Condensacién y fuerza forman la cifra de su arte 
literario. ‘‘Durante mucho tiempo se ha tenido a Gracidn por 
obseuro, laberintico, ininteligible. Requieren sus trabajos una lec- 

40 Arturo Farinelli, op. cit., pags. 495-497. 

41 Ibid., pags. 501-503. 

42 Fitzmaurice-Kelly: ‘‘queriendo dar a sus palabras mds amplia significa- 
cién de la que tienen, Gracifn cae en la paradoja para evitar lo trivial.’’ 
(Hist. de la lit. espafiola, ed. Madrid, 1921, p&g. 283.) Hurtado y Gonz4lez 
Palencia: ‘‘si no se lee hoy [El Criticén] todo lo que debiera leerse es a 
causa de su lenguaje y estilo dificil y por tener algo de novela de clave en 
sus alusiones a personas y hechos contempordneos del autor.’’ (Hist. de la 
lit. espafiola, Madrid, 1921, pag. 777.) Ernesto Mérimée (Précis d’histoire 
de la littérature espagnole, Paris, 1922) afirma que a las ideas mds sencillas 
le gusta a Gracifn darles un aire misterioso, trascendental, y que su estilo 
desciende a menudo a una perversa, afectada oscuridad que lo hace muy dificil 
y de cansada lectura. 

43 El Politico: ed. Obras completas, t. VIII, pig. 75. 

44 Lecturas espafiolas: ed. cit., t. X, pag. 92. 
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tura detenida; pero no hay en la prosa de Gracian nada que falte 
ni que sobre para su comprensién total.’’** Lector atento de 
Gracin, dotado de cultura literaria y de fina y sutil percepcién, 
Azorin formulé un juicio nuevo y exacto sobre el estilo graciano. 
Dificil, si, diré Adolfo Coster (1913), en su obra fundamental 
para los estudios gracianos, y por ello no goza El Criticén de la 
fama que merece: es intraducible, y aun dificil para los espaiioles 
mismos, por su lenguaje prodigiosamente sutil y por las innume- 
rables alusiones a acontecimientos y personajes contempordéneos 
cuya clave hemos perdido.** Prodigioso es el arte de Gracian para 
redoblar el.significado de los vocablos, yuxtaponerlos y oponerlos, 


con los efectos mas imprevistos.** Halla en los didlogos del Criti- 


cém modelos imperecederos de fuerza cémica, que juntamente con 
la imaginacién ardiente y la fértil memoria del autor le harian un 
escritor sin par si no le hubiese faltado algo de medida y proporcién. 
Correspéndele un lugar de honor junto a Quevedo.** 

Riquisimo caudal de datos aporté Coster sobre la vida y la obra 
de Gracian. La interpretacién doctrinal bien ponderada quedé 
reservada para un erudito, no de las letras, sino de la filosofia 
moderna: su compatriota André Rouveyre (1924). Siguiendo el 
curso del sentido moral permanente y de las especulaciones éticas 
desde Gracin hasta Nietzsche, sefiala la posicién del espaiiol y su 
influjo sobre moralistas extranjeros, analiza su orientacién ideo- 
légica, sus dotes de psicélogo, el mecanismo espiritual de sus obras, 
para concluir por considerar a Baltasar Gracid4n como uno de los 
mas originales y brillantes pensadores de la Europa moderna, y su 
Criticén, por el valor alegérico, como una obra dinica de la literatura 
general: ‘‘l’une des clefs de voiite du patrimonie occidental.’’ *° 


M. Romera-NavaRRo 
University of Pennsylvania 


45 Ibid., pag. 86. 

46 Op. cit., pig. 167. 

47 Ibid., pag. 313. 

48 Ibid., pag. 350. Como pensador, tiénele Ovejero y Maury por ‘‘el mds 
original moralista que cuenta nuestra literatura de todas las edades.’’ (Ed. 
Agudeza y arte de ingenio, Madrid, 1929, pg. xxii.) Como artista, el erudito 
Aubrey F. G. Bell juzga El Criticén una de las obras maestras de la literatura 
espafiola, en su monografia sobre Baltasar Gracidn (Oxford, 1921), pig. 53. 

49 Baltasar Gracidn: Pages caractéristiques. Précédées d’une étude 
critique par André Rouveyre [pfgs. 7-116]. Traduction par Victor Bouillier. 
Paris, 1925, pag. 115. 
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LA SITUATION LINGUISTIQUE DU SEPHARDITE A 
ISTANBUL 


ES ‘Karaites,’ juifs de Crimée établis en Turquie de temps 

immémorial, et les ‘achkénazim,’ juifs originaires d’Allemagne, 
de Galicie, de Roumanie et de Russie, ne forment 4 Istanbul qu’un 
diziéme d’une population totale juive de 57,000 hommes; les neuf 
dixiémes restants sont formés par les ‘séphardites’ ou juifs es- 
pagnols qui, chassés d’Espagne en l’an 1492, se sont réfugiés en 
Turquie, apportant avee eux de leur pays la langue du 15° siécle, 
les traditions, les usages, la vie, la gravité et méme la cuisine 
espagnole. 

Depuis de longues années déja l’espagnol vétuste, parlé et 
écrit par les juifs d’Istanbul, a perdu sa pureté primitive. On en 
connait les raisons principales: indifférence de 1’Espagne, exil 
lointain et longue léthargie des juifs séphardites. 

Quelles que soient les raisons de la décadence de la langue, il 
en résulte qu’au fur et 4 mesure que les juifs perdaient ou dé- 
formaient les mots et les belles expressions espagnoles, ils les 
remplacaient par des mots, des expressions correspondantes turques, 
frangaises, italiennes. 

Désuéte, abatardie, la langue espagnole continua a étre le véri- 
table trait d’union des juifs séphardites, la seule langue parlée et 
éerite, 4 edté de l’hébreu rabbinique et liturgique, des bourgeois 
et de la masse juive de Turquie, jusqu’au jour ow les écoles fran- 
caises de 1’Alliance Israélite, fondées il y a une cinquantaine 
d’années, l’eussent détrénée, mais non détruite. 

Aujourd’hui encore, le bourgeois juif d’Istanbul, parfaitement 
civilisé, doué de cette facilité pour les langues qui distingue les 
juifs de partout, s’exprime indistinctement en francais ou en 
judéo-espagnol. ‘‘Parler juif’’ veut pourtant dire ‘‘parler le 
judéo-espagnol,’’ qui est la langue distinguant les juifs de leurs 
connationaux. Mais les jeunes femmes, les jeunes filles, usent du 
judéo-espagnol ordinairement dans 1’intimité, d’abord parce qu’elles 
sont snobs (le judéo-espagnol n’est pas une langue chic... .) et 
puis aussi par géne de parler en public la vieille langue familiale 
dénaturée faite de solécismes et de barbarismes. 

Les hommes et surtout les femmes d’un certain Age, conser- 
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vateurs, exempts de petitesses, parlent avec simplicité leur langue 
antique; une bonne maitresse de maison, recevant chez elle, échange 
avec ses invités les politesses d’usage espagnol du 15° siécle : ‘‘ Venido 
bueno iclaro.’’ ‘‘Buena orai clara tenga,’’ avec ce bel hyperbaton 
connu par la littérature de la renaissance. L’invité quittant son 
hétesse dit: ‘‘Quedese en las buenas oras,’’ 4 quoi la maitresse de 
maison répond : ‘‘ Vaya en las buenas oras.’’ Les souhaits de bonne 
nuit sont espagnols: ‘‘Con bien amanescas’’ dit celui qui le premier 
va regagner son lit, et ceux qui restent répondent: ‘‘i amanescas 
sano i bivo.’’ 

La journée de samedi finie, 4 l’heure ot le crépuscule tombe, 
si quelqu’un sonne a une porte juive il dira en entrant: ‘‘buenas 
semanas,’’ et on lui répondra: ‘‘buenas tengas salud i vida.’’ La 
maitresse de maison elle-méme, allumant la lampe ce soir-la, fera 
le méme souhait: ‘‘Buenas semanas.’’ En parlant de quelqu’un 
qui est absent on dira toujours: ‘‘Buenas oras tenga;’’ la dame 
agée qui s’en va faire une visite que les convenances exigent, dit: 
‘*esto yindo hacer una vertud,’’ et en allant faire des condoléances 
dans une maison éprouvée par la mort, elle dira: ‘‘esto yindo al 
vistado.”’ 

Si le jeune bourgeois, surtout la jeune bourgeoise, n’emploie 
souvent le judéo-espagnol qu’A son corps défendant, le peuple, lui, 
par contre, parlant et prononcant mal le ture et ne connaissant pas 
le francais, se réfugie avec délices dans la vieille langue de ses 
péres. On n’aurait qu’A descendre ou remonter une de ces vieilles 
rues populeuses d’Istanbul, habitées par les juifs, la rue Caranfil, 
par exemple, 4 Galata, véritable image des ghettos antiques, pour 
entendre fuser, de tous les balcons branlants, l’espagnol causé d’une 
voix éclatante. De brunes petites Esther, Rachel, se tenant 4 peine 
sur leurs petites jambes, parlent entre elles avec gravité la langue 
de Cervantes . . . les marchands crient 4 pleine voix: ‘‘ pescado 
fresco! apio, calavazika dulse por de baldes!’’ Les mendiants vous 
implorent: ‘‘so viejo, so probe, dame lo que te avelunta tu alma 
asi te vea con mazal alto... .’’ 

A la moindre contrariété des querelles éclatent—devant un 
public trés intéressé et prenant fait et cause pour chacun des com- 
battants, des coups s’échangent accompagnés d’injures et d’im- 
précations proférées avec toute la fougue espagnole: ‘‘Ijo de un 
perro!’’ ‘‘ijo de otro! ;’’ ‘‘pedazo de asno!’’ ‘‘pedazo de cavallo! ;’’ 
‘fen fortuna negra que te vea!;’’ ‘‘el poder i el saber que te se 
tomen ;’’ ‘‘landre en tu cara i en tu corazon;’’ ‘‘negra afiada se lo 
vea,’’ ‘‘en mala ora que te vea!’’ La femme du peuple a des 
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serments pathétiques: ‘‘asi no meta luto de mi padre;’’ ‘‘asi no 
me vere sin ti;’’ ‘‘asi no me amargue el Dio. . . .”’ 

Outre la rue Caranfil et les rues latérales, Istanbul a des 
quartiers entiers qui ne sont vraiment que juifs; Kouskoundjouk 
sur la rive d’Asie du Bosphore, Ortakeuy sur la rive droite, Haskeuy 
sur la Corne d’Or. Le professeur Max Leopold Wagner a fait 
paraitre en 1910 sous le titre Beitrige zur Kenntnis des Juden- 
spanischen von Konstantinopel quatorze contes en judéo-espagnol, 
dictés par un homme du peuple et par une vieille femme de la 
classe pauvre et illettrée . . . ces contes naifs, ne s’embarrassant 
pas de formes élégantes, inconnues aux narrateurs, émaillés de 
termes tures, hébreux, grees, italiens, représentent aujourd’hui en- 
core le langage populaire courant de ces quartiers. Toutefois le 
désir d’imiter la bourgeoisie se reconnait dans les petits noms donnés 
par le peuple a ses jeunes filles; les prénoms féminins espagnols en 
honneur encore dans quelques familles conservatrices de la classe 
aisée (ot on s’appelle aisément: Blanca, Gracia, Amada, Reina, 
Vida, Luna, Sol, Estrella, Linda, Ermosa, Oro, ete.) ne sont presque 
plus, ainsi que les noms bibliques, portés par les gens du peuple de 
Haskeuy, Kouskoundjouk qui s’honorent de Marguerite, Louise, 
Doréthe, Suzanne, trés souvent illettrées. . . . 

C’est dans ces quartiers populaires que la piété réside encore; 
la sont édifiés la plupart des temples juifs; sur les 35 synagogues 
que renferme Istanbul, les 20 se trouvent 4 Haskeuy, Balat, Or- 
takeuy, Kouskoundjouk; certaines portent encore de vieux noms 
espagnols: «el cal de Mayor, el cal de Codroba.» 

Dans les temples d’Istanbul, tout comme dans les vieux temples 
d’Espagne du 15° siécle et des siécles précédents, les jours de féte, 
indépendamment des priéres faites en langue hebraique, des invo- 
cations passionnées sont adressées 4 1’Eternel en langue ladino; ce 
sont les priéres les plus touchantes, celles que le rabbin fait lui- 
méme en pleurant, car elles sont exprimées dans une langue fami- 
liére et compréhensible—a |’issue de la cérémonie du mariage, le 
rabbin fait aussi son allocution en judéo-espagnol—ec’est cette méme 
langue, écrite de préférence en caractéres rachis, que le grand- 
rabbinat emploie pour ses procés-verbaux, ses appels, ete. 

Quelles sont les raisons actuelles de la conservation de la langue? 
. . . ily a bien longtemps que les Talmud-Thora (écoles rabbiniques 
ou, indépendamment de l’enseignement hébraique de la loi, les 
enfants apprenaient 4 lire et a écrire le ladino, c’est-d-dire la tra- 
duction espagnole des livres saints, en caractéres rachis ou caractéres 
hébraiques simplifiés 4 1’usage de la langue profane), il y a long- 
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temps que ces Talmud-Thora ont disparu. L’Espagne n’a pas, 
méme aux temps du sultanat pourtant acceuillant aux étrangers, 
formé un cours du soir pour la conservation et 1’amélioration de la 
langue; il n’y a plus pour tous journaux judéo-espagnols, dans 
toute la Turquie, qu’une mince feuille mensuelle sur laquelle je 
reviendrai tout-a-l’heure. 

Il semble que la vie encore active de la langue soit die en partie 
a l’esprit conservateur de la race, cet esprit qui lui fait garder, 
aujourd’hui encore ot il aurait toute facilité et tout intérét a les 
changer, ses vieux noms espagnols; on continue, sur les rives du 
Bosphore ainsi que dans les autres pays balkaniques, 4 s’appeler: 
Toledo, Catalan, Moreno, Segura, Fernandez, Mallorcas, Zamero, 
Sevilla, Zavarro, ete. 

La vitalité de la langue est diie, aussi, au désir qu’ont les juifs 
séphardites des Balkans, de conserver, grace 4 une langue com- 
mune, une attache entre eux. De plus le frangais, étudié et parlé 
par tous les juifs cultivés, le ture, étudié sérieusement depuis 
quelques années, n’ont pas encore eu le temps de détruire le judéo- 
espagnol. 

Comme je 1’ai fait remarquer tout a l’heure il n’y a presque 
plus de presse judéo-espagnole en Turquie. A la place du journal 
bi-hebdomadaire (‘El Tiempo’), écrit en caractéres rachis, mort 
aprés plus de cinquante années d’existence, avec son vieux directeur 
et rédacteur en chef, David Fresco, qui lui avait insufflé son ame 
enthousiaste et idéale, on a la revue mensuelle ‘La Boz de Oriente’ 
dont l’avenir est précaire, cette revue composée d’une dizaine de 
pages traite de la vie juive mondiale, surtout de la vie locale des 
communautés. 

‘La Boz de Oriente’ est écrite en partie en caractéres latins; on 
n’a pas adopté l’alphabet ture moderne (qui par exemple, emploie 
pour le ch frangais la lettre s avec cédille: s; pour le son dj la lettre 
c), mais l’alphabet espagnol, omettant toutefois la lettre n sur- 
montée de la ‘tilde’ pour la remplacer par un » suivi d’un ¢; 1’ac- 
cent aigu espagnol est supprimé. Le journal se sert souvent indis- 
tinctement du b et du v; ainsi on trouve: ‘arivado’ ‘sovre’ ‘dever,’ 
mais aussi: ‘obra’ ‘pueblo,’ ete. Les lettres dj (comme |’anglais 
junior), ch (comme francais chambre), j (comme francais jeune), 
earactéristiques du judéo-espagnol, se traduisent dans la feuille 
imprimée par g pour la premiére, j pour les derniéres. 

La seconde partie du journal, de beaucoup la plus courte, est 
imprimée en caractéres rachis. 

L’influence de la langue frangaise se fait sentir 4 toutes les pages 
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de ‘La Boz de Oriente ;’ c’est ainsi que rencontre au courant 
de la lecture, des phrases comme celles-ci : 

‘‘Somos aqui, piosamente recojidos en este templo por saludar 
esta grande i hermosa figura que un tragico destino harvo pre- 
maturadamente despues de un longo i esmoviente calvario.”’ 

De méme: ‘‘un rayo de claredad en el cielo nebuloso de nuestra 
comunidad.”’ 

Et aussi: ‘‘Que el Dio Todo Poderoso vierta balsamo de conso- 
lacion a todas estas familias y al defonto la beatitud eterna.’’ 

Comme on le voit, la pensée, la syntaxe et méme les mots quel- 
quefois sont francais, la morphologie espagnole.* 

‘La Boz de Oriente’ s’efforce de conserver au judéo-espagnol 
une pureté relative en se servant surtout de vieux termes 4 demi 
disparus: ‘un taler de modas,’ ‘el foro romano’ (le barreau rou- 
main), ete. A cdté du terme espagnol trés connu on trouve souvent 
une traduction turque inutile; ainsi: ‘reventar’ = ‘parladear’ 
(avee terminaison espagnole ajoutée au verbe turc) ; ‘el vidrio’ = 
‘el djam;’ ‘el jirurgo’ ‘el djerah,’ ete. 

Le journal a souvent la facture élégante et poétique de son 
prédécesseur ‘E] Tiempo;’ on peut s’en rendre compte par le joli 
poéme suivant pris dans ‘La Boz de Oriente’ du mois d’avril 
1936, composé par S. Altabef, 4 l’occasion de la Paque juive et 
intitulé ‘Had Gadia’: 


Desde miles de anios, 
A traverso los danios, 

De persecuciones 

Y de inquisiciones, 

De feroces armadas 

Mal fadadas, 

Tremblando de pavor, 

No esperando ningun favor, 
El ‘ Cabrecito’ inocente 
Con su corazon fervente, 
Torna sus ojos alarmados 
Cerea los ‘ Levanim’ dos* 
Que le dio su santo abrigo 
Y lo salvo de todo peligro. 
A pesar de su inocencia 


1Le professeur Spitzer a entendu un pére juif montrer, sur un bateau 
d’excursion longeant les cétes du Bosphore, 4 son enfant un autre enfant sur 
la rive, qui lui semblait dréle, en disant: ‘‘Mira, una mickimau’’ (faux 
singulier formé sur l’angl. ‘micky-mouse). 
2 Las dos tablas de la Ley 
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Y de su amor por la ciencia, 
El ecabrecito por Amalek atacado 

De su confienza (sic) destacado, 

De este enemigo triunfa a penas, 
Cuando Canaan, por estrenas, 

De todas partes lo aselada; 

Sin reposarse en su morada, 

El eabrecito, fuerte de su derecho, 
Afronta el peligro, presenta su pecho, 
El enemigo calle asotado 

Y el eabrecito salvado. 


Va el de la quietud gozar? 
Pueder enfin reposar 
Despues de 400 anios de esclavaje, 
De una tirania salvaje? 

Ay! El Filistin* abhorrecido 
Destruye, no menaja ningun nido. 
Pero, o milagro! David el pastor, 
Abate la ira del conquistador. 

El cabrecito a la vida tormentada, 
Debe hacer faces a la armada 

De Senaherib el cruel, 

De Nebuhadnezar, lleno de fiel; 

En la Casa Santa meten el fuego, 

Y el cabrecito de luto se viste lnego.* 
Mientras 70 anios en cautiverio, 

El eabrecito, resignado y serio, 

Con su lealtad, 

Reeovra su libertad, 

Regresa a su pais, 


Y de nuevo toma alli raiz. 


Como la agua impetuoza, 
Sobre esta tierra maloroza, 

Se ronja Antiochus y su armada 
Sembrando la muerte desolada. 

Matatya de Dios inspirado, 

A sus hijos eoraje habiendo dado,° 
Reduce a nada su armada formidable, 

Y el cabrecito fiesta ‘Hanuca’ adorable. 


Puedra el cabrecito esperar con paciencia 
De adorar su Dios en toda conciencia? 


8 Goliath 
4 Ticha beav 
5 Los Hasmonaim 
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No! ... como un angel exterminador ° 
El colosse romano se ronja al rededor; 
Sembrando las ruinas en todo lugar, 
No remaneciendo ningun hogar; 

La Casa Santa es requemada, 
Jerusalem con sangre inondada. 


Pobre, inocente eabrecito cautivo! 
En el universo desparsido! 

En cada generacion i generacion, 
Se solevantan contra ti con passion, 
Y el Santo Bendicho El 

Te envia el Yoel. 


Cette belle langue littéraire est loin d’étre celle de la vie quoti- 
dienne des séphardites; la jeunesse des écoles, parle ordinairement 
mal; il m’est arrivé d’entendre une phrase ridicule comme celle-ci: 
‘habla mas a vagar, ya vas a ameutar el quartier.’ 

Cette influence étonnante du francais peut s’expliquer; les 
premiéres écoles etrangéres en Turquie ont été les écoles francaises ; 
]’Alliance Israélite a, par ses 18 écoles, répandu dés le début le 
francais dans toute la population juive; les écoles religieuses plus 
tard ont fait le reste; pourtant le sort de la langue francaise est 
précaire aujourd’hui 4 Istanbul. Les premiéres classes des écoles 
ont été supprimées, les écoles de 1’Alliance n’existent plus. La 
population juive d’Istanbul n’a plus qu’un seul lycée (la Béné- 
Bérith ou lyeée Juif), ou l’enseignement se fait en langue turque, 
le francais ne se réservant qu’une dizaine d’heures par se- 
maine et l’hébreu seulement quelques heures. La langue turque 
a déja fait palir le francais. Fera-t-elle disparaitre le judéo- 
espagnol? I] s’est formé dans le sein de la communauté séphar- 
dite méme une société appelée ‘‘tiirk birligi’’ (‘unité turque), 
société qui est résolument pour |’abandon du frangais et du judéo- 
espagnol, en faveur de la langue turque. Elle a publié un mani- 
feste disant en substance: ‘‘Nous abandonnons notre baragouin 
corrompu (le séphardite) pour la belle langue du gazi’’ (le 
président de la République turque Kamal Ata Tiirk). Dans les 
institutions juives comme la Béné-Bérith (société de bienfaisance 
juive) ou l’Amicale (association des anciens éléves des écoles de 
l’Alliance Israélite), dés l’entrée les yeux se portent sur des pla- 
quettes noires ou sur le marbre sont gravés en lettres d’or les mots 
suivants: ‘‘Kardaslar siz tiirksiniz ve tiirkge diliniz olmali dir.’’ 
(Fréres, vous étes tures, et le ture doit étre votre langue.) Les 
6 El Mallah Hamaveth 
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jours de féte, des notables juifs exhortent, dans les temples, les 
fidéles 4 adopter la langue turque. On n’aime plus a parler ‘‘juif’’ 
dans le tram. . . . Pourtant le gouvernement et le peuple ture sont 
peut-étre au fond moins hostiles au langage judéo-espagnol comme 
langue d’une minorité qu’A cette culture francaise moderne du 
juif qu’ils trouvent déplacée dans leur pays. Quoiqu’il en soit, 
on reproche aux juifs, non pas leur race comme dans d’autres pays, 
mais leur fusion incompléte dans l’unité culturelle turque. Comme 
résultat de cet état de choses, vieux d’une dizaine d’années, on 
peut constater que, indépendamment du francais et du judéo- 
espagnol, les enfants juifs allant 4 1’école publique, parlent et 
écrivent un ture trés pur. La langue turque semble étre la langue 
de demain du juif. 

Le judéo-espagnol mourra un jour. La piété disparaissant, le 
ladino n’est plus considéré comme une langue sainte faite pour 
interpréter les livres saints; la lecture de la bible, les passionnantes 
discussions théologiques en ladino sont de plus en plus rares; Istan- 
bul n’a plus de grand rabbin, le séminaire juif de Kouskoundjouk 
qui formait des religieux vraiment supérieurs, a disparu durant la 
grande guerre faute de moyens pour |’entretenir; les rabbins morts 
ne sont plus remplacés ou si mal. Les samedis et jours de fétes 
des laiques de bonne volonté, versés dans la loi mosaique, lisent les 
priéres. La nouvelle génération juive a perdu la croyance reli- 
gieuse; elle ne va plus au temple que par tradition, par respect 
pour la vieille religion de ses péres. Pour tout sentiment religieux 
il ne subsiste chez lui que ce sentiment nostalgique qui, inlassable- 
ment, depuis des millénaires, fait répéter, toutes les années, a la 
eélébration de la Paque, aux juifs de partout, dans la langue qui 
leur est la plus familiére et qui pour le séphardite est le judéo- 
espagnol, les paroles suivantes: ‘‘a el afio el vinien(te) en tierra de 
Israél, ijos forros.’’ 

Les Juifs séphardites et les juifs ashkénazim ne s’aiment pas 
beaucoup a Istanbul. Le juif séphardite, se rappelant un passé 
glorieux, conservant des qualités et des vertus apportées d’Espagne 
auxquelles sont venues s’ajouter quelques traits de caractére pris 
aux Tures, se sent supérieur sinon par |’intelligence, du moins par 
la noblesse des sentiments et la sensibilité, au juif ashkénazi qui de 
son cété lui rend avee usure ce manque de sympathie, lui reprochant 
son affaiblissement intellectuel, son manque de sens artistique, son 
apathie. 

GENTILLE F'arHI 
Istanbul 
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A SEVENTEENTH CENTURY DRAMATIST: 
AMBROSIO DE LOS REYES Y ARCE 


i ine purpose of this paper is to throw some light on a little 
known Spanish dramatist of the siglo de oro, presenting briefly 
the biographical material, both new and old,! that I discovered in 
Madrid, and a study of his works. 

Ambrosio de los Reyes y Arce, or as he usually called himself, 
Ambrosio Arce de los Reyes, was born in Madrid ? probably in the 
year 1621.3 His mother’s name was Petronila de Arce,‘ but his 
father’s given name remains unknown. The first sign that I have 
of his existence is the entry of his name in the register of the class 
of simulas, given by Manuel de la Parra in the University of Alcala 
de Henares.’ The entry, which is the fourth one made on October 
19, 1637, reads as follows: 


Ambrosio de los Reyes: de M4—15 
The following year, he registered for Logic on October 18th, 


with the same teacher. On the same date in 1639, Arce registered 
for a class in Physics, still with Manuel de la Parra, and in 1640 


1 Schack (Sp. trans.), V, 233; Schaeffer, II, 253-254, and Cejador, Hist. 
de la len. y lit. cast., V, 199 devote only a few lines to this author. José Antonio 
Alvarez y Baena, Hijos de Madrid, and Cayetano Alberto de la Barrera, Catd- 
logo . . . , 16, as well as Luis Ballesteros Robles, Dicc. biogrdfico matritense, 
Madrid, 1912, give the titles of some of the poems that he wrote for various prize 
contests. 

? He is constantly referred to as a native of that city. See, for example, 
the records of the University of Alcal4 de Henares cited below, and note 16. 

* Although I made a diligent search in all of the parish churches of Madrid 
in existence at about the probable time of his birth, I was unable to discover 
his partida de bautismo. In the registers of the University of Alcal4 de Henares 
the age of each student is entered immediately after his name. Notwithstanding 
the fact that these data can not be trusted, there is enough regularity in the 
ages appearing after Ambrosio de Arce’s name to suppose that he was born in 
1621. For example, in the register for 1638, his age is still fifteen years, as in 
1637 ; in 1639, it is seventeen ; then it goes up to nineteen in 1640; he was twenty 
years old in 1641, according to the register of that year; and he was still twenty 
in 1642; in 1643, he was twenty-one years old; and in 1644 and 1646 his age is 
given as twenty-three. 

* See, below, the partida de entierro of the Parish of San Sebastian. 

5 Universidad de Alcal4, Matriculas de 1634 a 1688. For the data referring 
to his university work subsequent to 1638, see Matriculas de 1639-1643 and 
Matriculas de 1644 a 1648. 
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in Metaphysics, likewise on the same date and under the same 
professor, receiving in this year, the degree of bachiller.6 Then, on 
October 18, 1641, the records show that he enrolled in Theology, 
and received the licentiate in that academic year.’ He continued 
to register for the course in Theology on October 20, 1642, October 
30, 1643 and November 3, 1644. Arce is lost sight of during the year 
1645, but he is found again among the students who matriculated 
in cdnones on December 12, 1646. It was in this same year, 1646, 
that he composed a romance’ on the occasion of the death of Prince 
Baltasar Carlos de Austria. After 1646, his name is no longer found 
in the archives of the University of Alcala de Henares. 

In 1649, Arce wrote a panegyric in octaves to the marriage of 
King Philip IV with Mariana de Austria, entitling it: De la fama 
de Espafia, de Alemajia, voces, afectos y triunfos en las Reales bodas 
de los catélicos Monarcas de las Espafias. He dedicated it to 
Fernando Ruiz de Contreras, Secretary of State, and the manu- 
script was approved on October 16, 1649, by Fray Juan Ponce de 
Leén.* Arce composed some verses for the octave of the Corpus, 
celebrated in 1652 by the Congregacién de Esclavos del Santisimo 
Sacramento.’ In the same year, 1652, he wrote a Cancién finebre ™ 
on Martin Sudrez de Alarcén, who died in the siege of Barcelona 
of that year. In 1653,” he submitted his play Cegar para ver mejor 

* Universidad de Alcal4, Signetos de BU deste afio de 1640. 

7 Universidad de Alcal4, Signetos de Ll deste afto de 1641. 

*Printed in: CONTIENDA /POETICA/QVE LA/IMPERIAL CIV- 
DAD / DE / ZARAGOZA / PROPVSO A LOS INGENIOS / ESPANOLES, / En 
el fallecimiento del Serenissimo Sefior,/ DON BALTHASAR CARLOS / DE 
AVSTRIA, / Principe de las Espafias./ PVBLICALA /EL D. IVAN FRAN- 
CISCO ANDRES, / Chronista del Reino de Aragon. /I /LA DEDICA/A LA 
MISMA CIUDAD. Zaragoza, 1646, pp. 29 [26}-27. (Biblioteca Nacional, 
2-65227.) 

* Alvarez y Baena, loc. cit., says that he had the original manuscript with the 
council’s approval. I have not been able to find this manuscript anywhere, and, 
as far as I know, it was never printed. 

10 Tbid., and La Barrera, loc. cit. These verses were also lost. 

" Published in: CORONA SEPVLCRAL / elogios / EN LA MUERTE DE 
DON / Martin Suarez de Alarcon, hijo pri- | mogenito del Ex." Seftor Marques | de 
Trocifal, Conde de | Torresvedras. | ESCRITOS / POR DIFERENTES | Plumas. / 
SACADOS A LUZ / Por Don Alonso de Alarcon, Ca- / nonigo de la Santa Iglesia de 
Ciudad | Rodrigo y Secretario del Setior | DON FRAN. DE ALARCON / 
Obispo de Pamplona, CONSAGRADOS / al Ex.™* Sefior Don Ivan / Suarez de 
Alarcon, Mar- / ques de Trocifal Conde de / Torresvedras &.* / Petrus de Villa- 
franca inuent. / et sculp. / Matriti 1652. Fols. 116v-118r. (Biblioteca Nacional, 
R-2722.) 

12 See note 22, below. 
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for official approval. As for his other plays, El hechizo de Sevilla, 
El Hércules de Hungria, La mayor victoria de Constantino Magno 
and La vida y muerte de San Cayetano (written in collaboration with 
five other playwrights), it is not possible to establish the date of 
composition. He dashed off a romance * for the prize contest held 
to celebrate the dedication of the new Chapel of the Santo Cristo 
de San Ginés, in 1656. In this year, he also wrote three poems, a 
cancién, a romance and octavas, for the festivities of the consecration 
of the new Temple of Santo Tomas de Aquino.“ The sonnet that 
he composed in 1659 to commemorate the placing of a statue of 
Nuestra Sefiora del Buen Alumbramiento in the Convento de la 
Merced, in Segovia, published with poems of other authors by 
Sebastian de Olivares Vadillo,* must have been lost. On May 28, 
1659, Ambrosio de Arce entered the Congregacién del Apéstol San 
Pedro de presbfteros seculares naturales de Madrid. Finally, in 
1660, he presented a sonnet in the prize contest dedicated to the 
moving of the image of Nuestra Sefiora de la Soledad to its new 


18 TRIVNFOS / FESTIVOS / QUE AL CRUCIFICADO REDEMPTOR / 
del mundo, erigié la Real Congregacién del Santo Christo /de San Gines desta 
Coronada Villa de Madrid, en la Colo- / cacion a su nueua Capilla de su Santa 


Imagen; / antiguo, venerado, y milagroso Simulacro / desta Corte. / DEDICALOS 
EN SV NOMBRE A SV / DIGNISSIMO PREFECTO. / EL EXCELENTIS- 
SIMO SENOR DON | Gaspar de Bracamonte y Guzman, Conde de | Pefiaranda, & 
C. D. ISIDRO DE ANGVLO Y VELASCO /Secretario de la Congregacién. 
CON PRIVILEGIO. / EN MADRID, por Gregorio Rodriguez. 1656. P. 65. 
(Biblioteca Nacional, 3-63805.) 

4 CERTAMEN / ANGELICO / EN LA GRANDE / CELEBRIDAD / DE 
LA DEDICACION /DEL NVEVO, Y MAGNIFICO TEMPLO/QVE SV 
GRAVE CONVENTO / DE RELIGIOSOS / DE LA ESCLARECIDA ORDEN 
DE PREDICADORES /CONSAGRO/A SANTO TOMAS DE AQVINO, / 
DOCTOR DE LA IGLESIA, /el Octubre de M.DC.LVI. / DEDICALE / AL 
NOBLISSIMO SENOR DON FERNANDO /de Fonseca Ruiz de Contreras, 
Marqués de la Lapilla, Caballero | de la Orden Militar del Setior Sant-Iago, de los 
Consejos del Rey / nuestro Setior de Guerra, y Indias, y Camara de ellas, de las 
Tun- | tas de Guerra de Espafia, y Guerra de Indias. Secreta- / rio de Estado en la 
Negociacion de Espafia | y de la vniuersal, cerca de la | Real Persona, | D. JOSEPH 
DE MIRANDA Y LA COTERA. / CON PRIVILEGIO. / En Madrid: Por Diego 
Diaz dela Carrera. M.DC.LVII. Fols.15-16. (Biblioteca Nacional, R-17590.) 

16 Gallardo, Ensayo, III, art. 3264, records this book, but I found it neither 
in Segovia nor in Cérdoba, where it is supposed to be in the Cathedral library, 
according to Gallardo. The Biblioteca Nacional does not have a copy of the 
book. 

16 Noticia histérica de todos los Sefiores individuos que han compuesto la Vene- 
rable e YUle. Congregacién del Apéstol San Pedro de Presbiteros seculares, naturales 
de Madrid, desde su fundacién hasta fin del afio de 1808, dispuesta segiin el orden 
alfabético, por D. Juan Agustin Lépez Mirén, su individuo, afio de 1809. 
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chapel.” He also composed a Cancién a Maria Santtsima, of 
which there is a manuscript copy in the Biblioteca Nacional,'* but 
which never was printed. 


Ambrosio de los Reyes y Arce died suddenly without having time 
to make his will, on February 20, 1661, in the Parish of San Se- 
bastidn, and was buried in the former Parish of San Miguel (both 
parishes are of Madrid). The partida de entierro, recorded by the 
parish priest of San Sebastian, reads as follows: 


El lic*#®? Don Ambrosio de los Reyes y Arce, presbftero calle de Atocha 
cassas frontero de los Fucares murié en veinte de febrero de 1661 afios, 
recibié los 8°* Sacramen, dexo poder para testar a sus testam® que son la 
dicha digo Dofia Petrolina [sic] de Arce, su madre, dichas cassas y Don 
Joseph Sdénchez Ricarte receptor del supremo de Aragén, passo ante Juan 
Roman’ en diez y nuebe de margo de 1661 afios, enterrose en San Miguel.” 


The following partida appears in the mortuary registers of the 
Parish of San Miguel: 


El Ldo. D. Ambrosio de los Reyes y Arce, Presbftero fallecié en la 
parrochia de San Sebastian en Veinte de febrero de mil y seis-cientos y 
sesenta y uno, enterrose en esta Iglesia parrochial de San Miguel en 
sepultura propia y dié a la fabrica seis R.—* 


The play Cegar para ver mejor, of which there is an autographic 
manuscript * besides the printed version,”* is based on the life of 


” FENIX /DE LOS INGENIOS,/QVE RENACE/DE LAS PLAV- 
SIBLES CENIZAS / DEL CERTAMEN, /QVE SE DEDICO/ALA VENERA- 
BLISSIMA IMAGEN / DE N. 8S. DE LA SOLEDAD,/EN LA CELEBRE 
TRASLACION / ASV SVMPTVOSA CAPILLA, / CON VN EPITOME DE SV 
SAGRADA HISTORIA, /BVELA EN ALAS DE LA FAMA, / A DILIGEN- 
CIAS / DE EL LICENCIADO DON TOMAS DE ONA, / abogado en los Reales 
Consejos, /A LA PROTECCION / DEL EXCELENTISSIMO SENOR / Don 
Francisco Fernandez de la Cueva, Duque de Alburquerque, Marques de Cuellar, | 
Marques de Cadereyta, Conde de Ledesma, y de Huelma sefior de las villas de Mon- | 
beltian, y la Codosera, Gentil hombre de la Camara de su Magestad, Capitan General / 
que fue; de la Cavalleria de Flandes, y Catalufia, y Virrey de Mexico, Capitan / General 
de las Galeras, y Armada Real de / Espaiia & c./CON PRIVILEGIO, / En 
Madrid, Por Diego Diaz de la Carrera, Afio 1664. Fol.54. (Biblioteca Nacional, 
3-24619.) 

18 Poestas varias, I, fol. 192. (Biblioteca Nacional, MS. 3884.) 

19 There are records of a notary by this name in the Archivo de Protocolos 
of Madrid, but they do not extend beyond 1560. 

2° Libro de Difuntos dta Parrog* de S. Sebast™ desde 1° de En? del 1658 hasta 
fin de Dice* de 1661, book 11, fol. 260v. 

*1 Libro tercero de defunciones de la Parroquia de San Miguel. 

22 Biblioteca Nacional, 14881. The manuscript is signed by three censors, 
in the month of December, 1653. 

23 Comedias escogidas de los mejores ingenios de Espafia, Parte XIII. The 
third act here differs entirely from the manuscript. 
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Santa Lucia, who is supposed to have blinded herself to avoid the 
too impetuous advances of a suitor. A comparison of Arce’s play 
with an anterior one, called Los ojos del cielo, by Lucas Justiniano,” 
reveals the fact that Arce must have read this play, because there 
are certain striking similarities between the two works. On the 
other hand, another play on the same subject, El martirio de Santa 
Lucta, virgen y médrtir, written by Francisco de Rojas,?’ did not 
influence Arce at all when he wrote Cegar para ver mejor.?® 

El hechizo de Sevilla ** could be classified under the category of 
comedias de cautivos. It relates the capture of a beautiful and 
intelligent woman (the hechizo), her husband, her father and her 
servant by a Moorish captain in order to secure the hand of the 
sister of the King of Algiers for himself. They are all rescued by an 
improbable stratagem of their friend and benefactor, the military 
governor of Andalusia. 


At the end of the play, Ambrosio de Arce says through the mouth 
of the King of Algiers: 


Y si os ha agradado el caso 
que las historias afirman, 
tendr4 fin dichoso 

el Hechizo de Sevilla. 


None of the histories that I consulted *® mention this event. It is 


* For a thorough discussion of this legend, see Angel Gonzdlez Palencia, 
“La doncella que se sacé los ojos,”” ReeBAM, 1932, IX, 181-200 ; 272-294. 

*5 Biblioteca Nacional, MS. 17027. MS. 15150, of the same library, bearing 
the title La abogada de los ojos: Santa Lucia, is the same, with the exception of 
minor variants, as Los ojos del cielo. 

26 Cf. Gonzalez Palencia, op. cit., 286. 

27 Biblioteca Nacional, MS. 14985. According to dates on the manuscript, 
the play was written between December 15, 1632 and December 21, 1632. On 
this Francisco de Rojas, “capell4n de San Ginés,”’ who is not to be confused with 
Rojas Zorrilla, see Cotarelo y Mori, Don Francisco de Rojas Zorrilla, Madrid, 
1911, 273-275. 

28 Pedro Salvé y Mallén, Catdlogo, I, 418; 579, records a play, Cegar por ver 
mejor, published under the name of Moreto in a volume entitled Comedias esco- 
gidas de los mds insignes poetas de Espafta (without date or place of publication). 
This volume is now inaccessible; therefore I could not ascertain whether or not 
we have here a reprint of Arce’s play under the name of Moreto and with the 
change of prepositions in the title. 

°° Escogidas, Parte XXXVIII, and also two suelias: Murcia, no date, Bib. 
Nac., T 3913, and Bib. Municipal of Madrid, 1-117-5; Valencia, 1762, Bib. 
Municipal of Madrid (no call number), and Bib. de la Academia Espafiola (no 
call number). 

* Alonso Morgado, Historia de Sevilla, Sevilla, 1587; Pablo de Espinosa de 
los Monteros, Historia, antigiiedades y grandezas de la muy noble y muy leal ciudad 
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possible, however, that the playwright found his subject in some 
legend of Seville, based, perhaps, on a historic fact. It is, moreover, 
a subject that has been treated rather frequently in the course of 
Spanish literature." This drama of Arce seems to have enjoyed 
some popularity, because it was still being staged in Valencia in the 
eighteenth century.” 

In El Hércules de Hungria,* Ambrosio de Arce modifies a bit of 
Hungarian history. The protagonist of the play, Huniades, is 
Janos Hunyadi, a prominent figure in the struggles of the Hungar- 
ians with the Turks in the fifteenth century. The plot of Casimiro, 
regent of Hungary, to kill the child-king Ladislao and thereby be 
crowned king of Hungary, Huniades’ discovery of the plot, and the 
death of Casimiro at the hands of the hero at the end of the play 
are all unhistorical.* 

La mayor victoria de Constantino Magno * deals with the finding 
of the Cross by Constantine the Great. History * relates, however, 
that it was Constantine’s mother, and not the Emperor, who 
discovered the Cross in much the same miraculous way, neverthe- 
less, as does her son in Arce’s play. The discovery of the Cross is 
the subject matter of several compositions in the sixteenth and 


seventeenth centuries.*”7 There is a very great resemblance be- 


de Sevilla, Sevilla, 1630; Diego Ortiz de Zdfiiga, Anales eclesidsticos y seculares 
de la muy noble y muy leal ciudad de Sevilla, Sevilla, 1677; Justino Matute y 
Gaviria, Noticias relativas a la historia de Sevilla, Sevilla, 1886. 

" Cf., for example, the Romance de don Gaiferos que trata de cémo sacé a su 
esposa que estaba en tierra de moros, Menéndez y Pelayo, Antologia . , IX, 
61-71 ; Lope de Vega, Los esclavos libres, Acad. N., V, 397-439; Juan del ‘Castillo, 
Los codlenee de su esclava (see Cotarelo y Valledor, El teatro de Céreantee, Madrid, 
1915, 238-239. 

* Eduardo Julid, “Preferencias teatrales del piblico valenciano en el siglo 
XVIII,” RFE, XX, 132. 

% Escogidas, Parte XII. There is, in the Bib. Municipal of Madrid, call 
number 1-118-9, a manuscript copy of the play, which must have been made 
from the text of Parte XII, because many of the errata of this text are repeated, 
and others have been corrected. The handwriting is either late seventeenth or 
early eighteenth century. 

* For the historical facts see Pedro Mexia, Historia imperial y cesdrea, 
Madrid: Melchor Sanchez, 1655, pp. 582-584. See also Arminio Vambéry, 
Historia de Hungria, traducida por José de Caso, Madrid : El Progreso, editorial, 
1891, pp. 199 ff. Cfr. Lope de Vega, El rey sin reino, Acad. VI, 561, which 
follows rather closely the historical actuality. 

%* Escogidas, Parte XIV, and a manuscript, not autographic but with correc- 
tions which seem to have been made by the author, Bib. Nacional, 17083. 

Pedro Mexia, op. cit., 211b-212a. 

*7 Cf. Cristébal de Castillejo, La invencién de la Cruz (poem); Francisco 
Lépez de Zérate, La invencién de la Cruz (poem) ; El auto de Santa Elena; El auto 
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tween Arce’s work and Tirso’s Arbol del mejor fruto * in the final 
scene of the last act which relates the discovery of the Cross; the 
two plays differ, however, very much up to this point. 

In addition to these four plays, Arce collaborated with five 
other ingenios: Diamante, Matos Fragoso, Moreto, Francisco de 
Avellaneda and Villaviciosa, in the composition of La vida y muerte 
de San Cayetano.*® It is extremely difficult, if not altogether 
impossible to ascertain Arce’s portion of the work. The style and 
language of the period are so conventional that if there is no external 
evidence one can not identify each author’s share in a work written 
in collaboration. 

Although the drama is based, in general, on a life of San Caye- 
tano, written by Manuel Calascibetta,*° the influence of Diamante’s 
play, Santo Tomds de Villanueva,“ is patent, since the principal 
theme of both dramas, the implicit faith of the two saints in the 
divine providence, is expressed in almost the same concepts and 
language. In addition to this, I have noticed many details which 
tend to point to a conscious imitation of Diamante’s work in La 
vida y muerte de San Cayetano.” 

Ambrosio de los Reyes y Arce was a much better dramatic poet 


than lyric, which does not at all mean that he was an excellent poet; 
for his four dramas, Cegar para ver mejor, El hechizo de Sevilla, El 
Hércules de Hungria and La mayor victoria de Constantino Magno, 
are more spontaneous, less forced, than the poems that he wrote for 
various prize contests. 

The action of these plays is, in general, clear and unified. There 
are subplots which, at times, acquire considerable importance, 


de la invencién de la Cruz; Calderén, El auto del drbol del mejor fruto; Felipe 
Sicardo, La cruz hallada y triunfante y glorias de Constantino (play); Tirso de 
Molina, El drbol del mejor fruto (play). The drama of the same title under the 
name of Antonio Coello, is Tirso’s. (See Cotarelo y Mori, “Dramaticos espafioles 
del siglo XVII, Don Antonio Coello y Ochoa,” Bol. de la Acad. Esp., V, 569.) 

% NBAE, IV, 30. 

Escogidas, Parte XX XVIII. 

“VIDA /DEL GLORIOSO,/Y BIENAVENTVRADO /PADRE SAN 
CAYETANO / TIENE. /FUNDADOR / DE LOS CLERIGOS REGLARES, / 
ESCRITA / Por el Padre Don Manuel Calascibetta / de la misma Orden. / Dedi- 
case / Al sefior Don Christoual de Moscoso, y Cordoua, / Cauallero del Abito de 
Santiago, del Consejo de su | Magestad en el Supremo de Castilla, y Santa / y general 
Inquisicién. | CON PRIVILEGIO, / En Madrid: POR PABLO DE VAL, Afio 
1653. 

41 Escogidas, Parte XXIII. 

42 For example, the scene in which the saint drinks the blood that flows from 
the wounds of an image of Christ, is identical in both dramas. In several other 
passages, the language and ideas are remarkably similar. 
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especially in La mayor victoria de Constantino Magno, but they 
integrate with each other smoothly enough so that the main action 
does not suffer. The action of the four plays is psychological 
rather than external. Most of the external action is either reported 
in overlong narrations, or revealed in dialogues between the gracioso 
and the criada, or, almost as frequently, between two main charac- 
ters who, from time to time, discuss and recapitulate the situation. 
Since the greater part of the action is psychological, taking place 
within the mind of the characters, the author lets us see frequently, 
by means of the gracioso’s observations or by means of the speeches 
of the principal characters, the thought-process of the latter.“ 

The love-triangle plot, in which two people are in love with 
a third, but of which only one, or none, has his love returned, 
appears in all four plays. In Cegar para ver mejor, Pascasio and 
Cardenio are in love with Lucia; the latter, however, loves no one 
but Christ. Ceil4n and the Tarif, in El hechizo de Sevilla, love 
Celima, who returns only Ceildn’s love, despising the Tarif. In 
El Hércules de Hungria, the situation is more complicated. Hunia- 
des and Fénix are in love with each other. Clavela is enamoured 
of Huniades, who scorns her love; she is in turn loved by Eduardo. 
Casimiro, moreover, has an affection for Fénix. This problem is 
solved by the death of Casimiro and the marriage of Huniades with 
Fénix and of Eduardo with Clavela. In La mayor victoria de 
Constantino Magno, Roselo is beloved by Dorice and by Irene, but 
he cares only for Dorice. Irene, however, later becomes enamoured 
of Serpeno and marries him at the end, thereby solving the problem. 

Arce’s characters are well drawn. His heroes are typical heroes 
of the siglo de oro, who place loyalty to their lord, the King, before 
their love. Even the anti-heroes, the Tarif in El hechizo de Sevilla 
and Pascasio in Cegar para ver mejor, are noble, but they use their 
talent for evil rather than for good. There is always a good charac- 
ter who stands in contrast with a bad character. In Cegar para ver 
mejor, Lucia is the opposite of Pascasio, the impetuous suitor. 
The latter is a harsh and lascivious man; the former is very good 
and is filled with a pure love. In El hechizo de Sevilla, the Tarif and 
the Adelantado are in opposition. The Tarif is astute in the 
interest of evil; the Adelantado is astute in the interest of good. 
This contraposition is found likewise in El Hércules de Hungria, 
between Huniades, who is nobility and honour personified, and 

“* The best example of this, perhaps, is found in El Hércules de Hungria, 
in the last act : Casimiro, regent of Hungary, is about to kill the sleeping child- 


king. He shows all of his hesitations and reasoning in a long monologue, in 
which he tries to justify to himself his action. 
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Casimiro, who represents baseness and treason. We find it, 
finally, in La mayor victoria de Constantino Magno, between Roselo 
and the two Hebreos, although here the contrast is not so well 
marked. 

The damas are, with the exception of Lucfa, real women in the 
broadest sense of the word; they feel deeply the two passions of love 
and jealousy. But even Lucfa, in Cegar para ver mejor, just like 
the mystics do, feels a passionate love for her divine spouse, which 
she expresses in words that are not very different from those in 
which the other women express their human love, in accordance 
with Neo-Platonism. All of the women of Arce are strong and 
firm in their love, be it divine or human. Lucfa blinds herself to 
remain true to Christ; Blanca, in El hechizo de Sevilla, is prepared 
to disobey her father for the sake of her love; Fénix, in El Hércules 
de Hungria, rejects the offer of a crown; Dorice, in La mayor victoria 
de Constantino Magno, firmly loves Roselo, an enemy of her brother. 
Finally, another characteristic of these women is the sane advice 
that they give the men in critical situations. 

The graciosos are typical of the period. There are two distinct 
types: the one whose constant preoccupation is eating and drinking,“ 
and the one whose essential characteristic is cowardice.“ They are 
all the counsellors of their masters; they serve to indicate and to 
sum up the action, announcing the arrival or the departure of other 
characters and presenting the state of mind of the protagonists; 
they make constant puns, anecdotes, parodies, and witty remarks, 
and are given to using proverbs and Latin phrases. 

The ideas that Arce expresses through his characters are, for 
the most part, the conventional ones of his time, among which the 
most worthy of note is his use, in El Hércules de Hungria, of the 
Renascence theme of what constitutes the good monarch and how 
he differs from the tyrant. In all four of his plays, Arce breaks 
away from tradition in the matter of the choice of a husband on the 
part of the lady. He is a partisan of the lady’s freedom in the 
selection of her husband.“ 


“4Chicharrén, in Cegar para ver mejor, and Torrezno, in El Hércules de 
Hungria ; their names are indicative of their special propensities. 

“’ Hamete, in El hechizo de Sevilla, and Turpin, in La mayor victoria de Cons- 
tantino Magno. 

“ In this respect, Arce identifies himself with Erasmian currents of thought. 
Cfr. Américo Castro, Teatro antiguo espafiol, II, 184-197 ; 245-248, and Tirso de 
Molina, I (Clds. Cast., II, 3rd ed.), xvi-xvii. See also Niceto Alcal4 Zamora, 
“El derecho y sus colindancias en el teatro de don Juan Ruiz de Alarcén,” Bol. 
de la Acad. Esp, XXI1, 752-753. 
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If most of the ideas of these dramas are conventional, their 
language is even more so. It has no individual characteristics 
which might serve to make Arce stand out among scores of his 
contemporaries. The metaphors that the author uses all are 
insipid, because of their conventionality and over-use. The 
figure of speech which he uses and abuses the most is antithesis, 
one of the fundamental aspects of poetry in the Provengal and 
Tuscan tradition. 

In addition to the metaphorical exuberance of Arce’s language, 
he produces rhetorical effects through the use of asides and exclama- 
tions. Many times there is found what might be called a simul- 
taneous monologue; that is, two characters speak not to each other, 
but either aside or to some third and fourth parties. The dialogue 
assumes, at times, proportions of an operatic duo, and, even, of a 
quartet.“?7 In three of his four dramas, Cegar para ver mejor, El 
Hércules de Hungrta and La mayor victoria de Constantino Magno, 
Arce uses music not as a mere accompaniment, but as an integral 
part of the plays,‘* which for that reason, become all the more 
operatic. 

An examination of two of the manuscripts that we have, one of 
which is autographic (Cegar para ver mejor) and the other corrected 
by the author (La mayor victoria de Constantino Magno), reveals the 
fact that Arce was accustomed to polish his verses as much as 
possible. He would often recast a verse two or three times until 
he found the most felicitous expression. The rimes are, in all 
versions, true for the most part. Faulty rimes are due, undoubt- 
edly, to typographical errors. The dramas are, however, full of 
ripios. 

Every act of the four plays begins with redondillas, except the 
first one of El hechizo de Sevilla, which begins with a silva, and the 
first one of La mayor victoria de Constantino Magno, which com- 
mences with a romance. They all end in a romance, save the second 
act of Cegar para ver mejor, which is terminated by octavas reales, 
because of the dramatic tension of the last scene of the act. 

In the following tables of metrical combinations, used by Arce 
in each of his dramas, with the number of verses of each and the 
corresponding percentage, it will be noticed that the romance 
predominates over the redondilla, except in La mayor victoria de 
Constantino Magno, where there. are but ninety verses of romance 
more than of redondilla. 


47 La mayor victoria de Constantino Magno, act II. 


‘8 The music usually appears in the form of a song sung by musicians and 
which is, then, glossed by the main characters. 
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; Cegar para ver mejor: 
redondillas....................1049 
2916 
El hechizo de Sevilla: 
| 768 es 26.44% 
| 2904 
| El Hércules de Hungria: 
3061 
| La mayor victoria de Constantino Magno: 
verses..........42.92% 
39.68% 
octasas 120 
2791 


VARIA 
MORETO’S SPAN OF DRAMATIC ACTIVITY 


Little is known concerning the early or late years of Moreto’s dramatic 
activity. I have had occasion in another article to show that the three 
plays! which link Moreto’s name with the years 1635-1637 are apo- 
chryphal in his theatre. That he was writing verse, however, in the last 
year of the decade is made evident by his sonnet, published on the 
occasion of Montalbén’s death in the Lagrimas panegitricas * of that year. 

At the close of the autograph, El principe perseguido,* one finds two 
censuras of Juan Navarro de Espinosa: the first of April 16, 1645, the 
second of October 21, 1650. The latter date, which was noted by Paz 
y Melia,‘ has no particular interest for this study,’ but the earlier one, 
which escaped the vigilant eyes of that student of the drama, is important 
in the theatre of Moreto.* Taken in connection with La luna africana, 
which was written before 1643,’ it shows that Moreto was sufficiently 


1 La cautela en la amistad, Merecer para alcanzar, and Empezar a ser amigos. 
Studied in an article entitled, Manuscripts Attributed to Moreto in the Biblioteca 
Nacional, Hispanic Review, 1936, IV, 312-332. 

2 Madrid, Imprenta del Reino, p. 48. 

* Ms. R-81, Biblioteca Nacional, Madrid. This play bears the signature 
of Martinez de Meneses at the end of the third act. The second is undoubtedly 
in Moreto’s own hand, as a comparison with El poder de la amistad (V*-7-4) will 
show. The signature is lacking, however, probably because the last pages of 
this act have been lost. I likewise do not find Belmonte’s signature on the first 
act, though it is in his handwriting. : 

* Catdlogo de las piezas de teatro . . . , Madrid, 1899, p. 418. 

5 It reads: “E visto esta comedia y si bien es su istoria humana, es tan piadosa 
y el caso tan decoroso y ejemplar que puede pasar por divina, que el principe 
persigido en ella es nifio y en sus adbersidades se vale del asilo de San Francisco, 
tomando su dbito, con que se libra del tirano que le persige (sic). Siendo este el 
mejor paso de la comedia, puede llamarse La inocencia persigida y sagrado de 
San Francisco, con que el nombre es mds piadoso y se podra repetir segunda vez 
en los teatros desta corte . . . Madrid, a 21 de octubre de 1650.” Such a date 
makes it virtually certain that this is the Perseguido which was played by Osorio 
in Madrid before the end of the theatrical year of 1650. See Cotarelo, Sebastian 
de Prado, Madrid, 1916, p. 73. 

*It was noted by W. A. Kincaid in his study of Belmonte Bermiidez (see 
Revue Hispanique, 1928, LX XIV, p. 182), but his observations escaped my notice 
at the time I was studying the play. See The Dramatic Art of Moreto, Smith 
College Studies in Modern Languages, XIII, Northampton, Mass., pp. 138-139. 

7™See R. L. Kennedy, Concerning Seven Manuscripts Linked with Moreto’s 
Name, Hispanic Review, 1935, III, pp. 306-308. 
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important in the first half of the forties to be collaborating with well- 
known dramatists and indicates that he began his literary tutelage under 
Belmonte and Martinez de Meneses. There is, however, evidence to 
show that all of Moreto’s work at this time was not done in collaboration. 
In Pérez Pastor’s Documentos para la biografia de D. Pedro Calderén,® 
under date of July 7, 1645, one reads that Antonio Garcfa de Prado 
signed a contract to play in Madrid on the twenty-fourth of October of 
the same year and that “‘el arrendador se obliga a dar al autor tres 
eomedias: una de Don Pedro Calderén, otra de Don Agustin Moreto, 
y otra de Don Antonio Martinez.” 

The date at which Moreto left off his literary labors is likewise a 
matter of dispute. In 1672, just three years after Moreto’s death, 
Nicol4s Antonio ® wrote: “‘Don Augustinus Moreto scripsit ante aliquot 
annos .. . comoedias quae in theatris nostris editae laudem ei pepere- 
runt. Abstinuit tamen hoc scribendi genere ex quo sacris fuit initiatus, 
quod instituto vitae omnino debebatur.” And in 1680, one Jests-Maria 
wrote the life of the Archbishop Baltasar de Moscoso y Sandoval, 
following the facts which were supplied him by Juan Pasano, secretary 
to the werthy prelate.° In this volume we read that Moreto after 
taking orders (in 1657) ‘‘renounced the applause which the theaters 
deservedly gave him and dedicated his pen to praise of the Divine, his 
poetic fire or enthusiasm having been converted into a spirit of religious 
devotion.” 

Yet as I have pointed out in The Dramatic Art of Moreto," there are 
facts which seem to belie these two statements. In November of 1659, 
Sebastidn de Prado played Moreto’s No puede ser before the King. 
It is specifically stated that it is ‘‘a new comedy.” * Moreover, it is 
certainly logical to assume that La Arcadia, played before the King in 
1664, and published just two years later in the Escogidas,* is Moreto’s 
and not Titso’s nor Lope’s play of the same name, both comedies which 
were written several decades before this date. Still again it seems 
difficult to believe that such splendid works as El lindo Don Diego or 
Primero es la honra**® (both published in 1662) would not have come 

8 Madrid, 1905, p. 128. 

® Bibliotheca hispana nova, Madrid, 1783, I, p. 177. 

10 In Gallardo, Ensayo . . . de libros raros y curiosos, Madrid, III, Columns 
905-906. 

u Pp, 27. 

12 See Cotarelo, Sebastidn de Prado, p. 121. 

18 Tdem, p. 151. 

4 Parte XXV, Domingo Garcia Morrdés, Madrid, 1666. It is here ascribed 
to Moreto alone, but it has also been attributed to him in collaboration with 
Calderén and Coello. See The Dramatic Art of Moreto, pp. 131, 221. 

% Tirso’s play, La fingida Arcadia, was first printed in his Parte tercera, 
Francisco Martorell, Tortosa, 1634; Lope’s La Arcadia in his Parte trece, Madrid, 
1620. 

16 El lindo Don Diego was published in Parte XVIII, Gregorio Rodriguez, 
Madrid and Primero es la honra in Parte XVII, Melchor Sanchez, Madrid. 
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out in an earlier volume of the Escogidas had they been written before 
1657. Moreto was popular both at the Palace and with the general 
public—there is plenty of proof of this—and No puede ser, first played 
in November of 1659, was in press for the Escogidas by July of the 
following year. With these facts in mind, I stated in a previous study 
that it seemed “fairly certain” *’ that ‘‘Moreto continued to write 
secular plays to the end of his life’ —this in spite of the statements of 
Nicolas Antonio and Jestis-Maria to the contrary. 

I have since that time had occasion to reconsider this whole matter. 
I am still of the opinion that Moreto continued to write (at least for the 
Court) after his retirement to Toledo in 1657, but I now doubt that he 
ever penned a secular comedy after Philip IV’s death in December, 1665. 
The Court was in mourning, and the public theatres were closed from 
that date until May, 1667. Although Moreto did not die until the 
twenty-eighth of October, 1669, there is reason to think that his health 
was such as to make it improbable that he should take up his pen after 
this latter date. I have seen his signature in a protocol '* of the summer 
of 1667 which is to be found in the Archivo Histérico Provincial of 
Toledo. It is so unsteady as to show clearly that Moreto’s health was 
quite poor at this time. This bit of evidence is strengthened by another 
found in Gallardo. In the Libro de rondas '* mentioned there, all entries 
are in Moreto’s own hand until one dated November 11, 1667. This is 
signed by Moreto but not written by him, as are all the others. More- 
over, it is the last entry signed by this dramatist, though the book 
contains notations from others up to 1693. 

If Moreto wrote anything after Philip IV’s death, it was no doubt a 
religious play. However, I am even inclined to take with several grains 
of salt Fernandez de Buendfas’ ® statement that Moreto was writing on 


Santa Rosa del Peri when he died and that Lanini finished the play 
for him. 


Lee KENNEDY 
Smith College 


AN EARLY PERUVIAN ADAPTATION OF 
CORNEILLE’S RODOGUNE 


Ir is interesting to note that one of the earliest (and quite possibly the 
first) imitations of Corneille’s tragedies on the Spanish stage was written 
and performed, not in the Peninsula itself but in the far-off capital of 
vice-regal Peru. This fact is significant in the political as well as the 
literary history of Spain since it disproves once again the general belief 
17 The Dramatic Art of Moreto, p. 27. 

18 Cristébal Ramfrez, pp. 691-692. It is dated the eighteenth of July. 


19 Ensayo . . . de libros raros y curiosos, III, Column 901. This book is now 
lost. 


20 Escogidas, Parte XX XVI, Madrid, 1671. 
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that Castilian authorities kept the overseas’ possessions of the Crown 
hermetically sealed from European literature and thought. 

In the Menéndez y Pelayo library at Santander, Spain, is preserved a 
small manuscript volume of 232 folios of unpublished plays! by that 
extraordinary Creole scholar and man of letters of Peru, Don Pedro de 
Peralta Barnuevo (1663-1743),? whom Feijéo characterized as a “. . . 
sugeto de quien no se puede hablar sin admiracién, porque apenas (ni 
aun apenas) se hallard en toda Europa hombre alguno de superiores 
talentos, y erudicién.’”’* These comedias are three in number, each with 
its accompaniment of loas, entremeses, etc., and the third is a skilful 
adaptation of Corneille’s favorite of his brain-children, Rodogune (1645). 
Of this manuscript Menéndez y Pelayo wrote: 

‘‘Fué también Peralta Barnuevo poeta dramdtico, y bastante mds 
feliz que en lo épico. Tenemos a la vista un cédice de sus obras teatrales, 
que pertenecié a la rica coleccién de nuestro difunto amigo, D. José 
Sancho Rayén. En esta limpia y esmerada copia, que en el tejuelo se 
rotula Comedias del Fénix Americano, son tres las piezas inclufdas: 
Triunfos de amor y poder, comedia mitolégica, cuyo asunto son las trans- 
formaciones de la ninfa Io y de Argos el vigilante, entremezcladas con los 
amores de Hipomenes y Atalanta; Afectos vencen finezas, comedia cal- 
deroniana por el gusto de la de Afectos de odio y amor, o la de Duelos de 
amor y lealtad; Rodoguna, que es la tragedia de Corneille acomodada a las 
condiciones del teatro espafiol con bastante destreza, harto mayor que la 
que mostré Cafiizares en su imitacién de la Jfigenia de Racine... . 
Este tomo deb{fa publicarse {ntegro, no sédlo porque los versos cémicos y 
tragicos de Peralta Barnuevo valen harto mds que sus octavas épicas,‘ sino 
por ser sus obras de las mds antiguas que en nuestro teatro encabezaron la 
imitacién del teatro francés; y la Rodoguna, probablemente anterior al 
Cinna del Marqués de San Juan, que se imprimié en 1713, y que de 
seguro no fué destinada a las tablas, al paso que de la Rodoguna sabemos 


1A Traveling Fellowship granted by the American Council of Learned 
Societies at Washington, D. C., in 1930-1931 permitted the writer to visit San- 
tander and obtain a photographic copy of the entire collection. An edition of 
these plays has been prepared and is in the course of publication by the University 
of San Marcos at Lima, Peru. 

2 The most complete accounts of the life and works of Peralta Barnuevo are: 
Juan Maria Gutiérrez, “Escritores Americanos anteriores al siglo XIX: Doctor 
Don Pedro de Peralta,’ Revista del Rio de la Plata, VIII, 194-211, 331-367; IX, 
61-101, 441-478, 553-626; X, 329-381 (1874-75), also printed in El Correo del 
Pert, IV, passim; José de la Riva Agiiero, Revista Histérica (Organo del Instituto 
Histérico del Pert), VI (1909), 104-157 (reprinted in the author’s La Historia en 
el Pert, Lima, 1910, pp. 291-345); and Irving A. Leonard, “A Great Savant of 
Colonial Peru: Don Pedro de Peralta,” Philological Quarterly, XI (1933), 54-72. 

Benito Gerénimo Feij6o y Montenegro, Theatro critica universal, IV, 
“Discurso Sexto,” par. 10. 

* Menéndez y Pelayo is here referring to the Lima fundada (Lima, 1732), a 
long epic poem of 1,183 octaves. 
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que se representé en Lima, y tenfa todas las condiciones necesarias para 
la escena.”’ 

Elsewhere the great Spanish critic has asserted that Peralta’s La 
Rodoguna was played in Lima “antes de 1710.” * It is not clear, however, 
upon what information this statement was based, for the manuscript itself 
gives no hint of the date of composition or of the first performance and 
I have found no reference to this work in any of the published or un- 
published writings of Peralta Barnuevo or his contemporaries that I have 
been able to consult. The first two comedias of the collection appear in 
chronological order; the first was written in honor of the victory of Philip 
V at Villaviciosa and probably first staged in 1711; 7 the second formed 
part of the celebration of the birthday of the viceroy, Don Diego Ladrén 
de Guevara en 1720. Unfortunately, La Rodoguna, the third of the trio 
has no other caption than its title and the author’s name. If these plays 
appear in chronological order in the manuscript volume, then the date 
of writing or, at least, the first performance of this comedia was after 1720. 
It seems safe to say, however, that this adaptation of the French tragedy 
was made and presented in Lima during the first quarter of the eighteenth 
century, possibly in honor of the accession of the short-lived monarch of 
Spain, Louis I (1724). Since the first known translation or refundicién 
in Spanish of Corneille’s tragedies is that mentioned above by Menéndez 
y Pelayo and no others during the next twenty years have come to light,* 
the distinction of being the first to introduce Corneille’s plays to the 
Spanish theater appears still to belong to the Peruvian Creole. At least 
his priority in bringing Rodogune before a Spanish speaking audience 
seems well established inasmuch as the first recorded translation of this 
tragedy is dated about 1777.° 

In working out his version Peralta Barnuevo has adhered closely to 
the plot of his model and often, in the more dramatic passages, his phras- 
ing approximates the original. To the seven characters of Corneille’s 
play: Cleopatra, Queen of Syria; Seleucus and Antiochus, her sons; 
Rodogune, sister of Phraates, King of the Parthians; Timagenes, tutor 
of the two princes; Orontes, Parthian Ambassador; and Laonice, confidant 
of Cleopatra, the Peruvian dramatist has added: Ptolomeo, a Syrian 
prince; Siscén, the gracioso; Artabano, a Syrian General; Oritia, lady-in- 
waiting of Rodogune; and Elisa, lady-in-waiting of Cleopatra; also the 
shade of Nicanor, the husband of Cleopatra whom she had had murdered, 
appears in a vision to her in the third jornada, accompanied by Clotho, 

5 Historia de la Poesia Hispano-Americana (Madrid, 1913), II, 211-212. 

* Historia de las ideas estéticas en Espaiia (Madrid, 1923), V, 136. 

7 Cf. Pedro de Peralta Barnuevo, Lima fundada (Lima, 1732), Canto sexto, 
note 133. 

8 Cf. Emile Puot, Bibliographie Cornelienne (Paris, 1876), Spanish transla- 
tions; also Charles B. Qualia, “Corneille in Spain in the Eighteenth Century,” 
The Romanic Review, XXIV (Jan.-Mar. 1933), 21-29. 

Ibid. 
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one of the Fates, and Magezra, an avenging deity. Peralta Barnuevo 
makes use of Ptolomeo, Orontes and Laonice in a subordinate love 
intrigue, and of Siscén for comic relief. Corneille’s five acts have been 
reduced to three jornadas with the action of the first three acts coinciding 
with the first two jornadas and the last two with the final division of 
Peralta’s version. The 1,845 verses of the French model become 4,660 
in the Spanish adaptation, though the disproportion in length is not as 
great as these figures indicate. In place of the monotonous alexandrine of 
Corneille’s play, the Peruvian playwright has used a wide assortment of 
Spanish meters, even introducing unusual and possibly original forms.!° 
The shorter length of the majority of these accounts for a substantial 
part of the increase in the total number of verses used in the Spanish 
adaptation, though, of course, other elements were introduced, including 
songs and music suggestive of the Italian opera. Throughout Peralta 
Barnuevo offers detailed directions, indicating that his play was to be 
elaborately staged. 

It is apparent from the foregoing that the Peruvian Creole reverses 
the procedure which Corneille had followed: the latter, borrowing heavily 
from the Spanish comedia in his best known works, had simplified his 
material, separating the tragic and comic elements, subordinating emo- 
tions to the will of his characters, and making the whole conform to the 
classical unities. Thus he evolved a more rationalistic drama har- 
monizing with the racial psychology of the French people. Peralta 
Barnuevo, on the other hand, had taken this bare, grim French tragedy 
and fused with it the chief eomponents of the traditional comedia, 
including a minor love intrigue, comic relief in the droll witticisms of a 
gracioso, and music and songs. All these were then poured into the mold 
of the three-act comedia with its rich variety of metrical forms and 
elaborate staging. In thus seeking to adapt the neo-classic tragedy of 
the French pattern to the long established customs of the Spanish theater 
Peralta Barnuevo may have been wiser than the later cultivators of this 
genre in the Peninsula who, in imitating the models from over the Pyrenees 
too closely, were unsuccessful in making the neo-classic play truly popular 
in Spain or its possessions. 

A word may be added regarding Peralta Barnuevo’s familiarity with 
French. Though it does not appear that he ever traveled beyond the 
limits of his birth-place, Lima, during the entire eighty years of his life, 
largely through study he became very proficient in the language, versi- 
fying in it ™ as well as in Italian and Portuguese with considerable ability. 
With the accession of the Bourbons to the Spanish throne in 1700 came a 
rapid acceleration of the forbidden trade and communications between 
France and the Spanish colonies. In the first decade of the eighteenth 


10 This is more noticeable in the first two comedias of the collection. 

11 There are two long poems in French in manuscript by Peralta Barnuevo 
preserved in the National Library at Madrid. These, entitled La Gloire de Louis 
le Grande and Le Trionphe d’ Astfée, will be published as an appendix to the forth- 
coming edition of Peralta’s plays. 
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century a large number of French ships journeyed around Cape Horn 
and put in at Callao, the chief Peruvian port, bringing French laces, 
manners and literature to the vice-regal capital." The fashions of Paris 
and Versailles and the writings of French authors became the rage in 
Lima. With characteristic curiosity Peralta Barnuevo read widely in 
the books that came to him in increasing numbers and immediately fell 
under the sway of French thought and ideas. Corneille and Moliére,'* 
both of whom he admired greatly, influenced his dramatic writings, and in 
the prologue of what he believed was his masterpiece, the long epic poem, 
Lima fundada, he confesses that it was written in accordance with the 
precepts of Boileau as set forth in the latter’s Art Poétique. 

As the Bourbons became more securely seated on the Spanish throne, 
more and more scientists and travelers from France came to the Peruvian 
shores. Among these were Father Louis Feuillé, Frezier and La Con- 
damine who came in contact with Peralta Barnuevo through his many 
scientific activities. The familiarity of the Creole scholar with French 
and his encyclopedic knowledge made him exceedingly useful to these 
visitors and their subsequent works contain acknowledgments of assist- 
ance received in their investigations. Peralta Barnuevo became a 
corresponding member of the French Academy of Science and a number 
of his astronomical observations were published in its journal.“ Thus, 
by wide reading and study, extensive correspondence and personal 
acquaintance with French savants the Peruvian humanist acquired a 
profound knowledge of the language, literature and culture of France. 
His was an extraordinarily versatile genius which, if placed in a more 
favorable environment or with greater opportunities for travel, would 
undoubtedly have left a far deeper impress upon his times. 


Irvine A. LEONARD 
University of California 


ANOTHER INSTANCE OF TIRSO’S SELF-PLAGIARISM 


To the instances of self-plagiarism in plot discussed in a recent number 
of the Hispanic Review (IV, 55 ff), may be added still another one, to 
which, so far as I am aware, no reference has been made. The case is of 
some importance, since the plagiarized comedia—La prudencia en la 
mujer—is one of Tirso’s masterpieces; unfortunately, the like may not be 


% The writer has read many letters and reports preserved among the cor- 
respondence of the viceroys in the Archive of the Indies at Seville in which the 
king’s representatives tell of the many French ships stopping along the Peruvian 
shores and the inroads they were making upon Spanish trade and economic life 
in Lima and elsewhere. 

18 There are visible imitations of Moliére’s Le Médecin malgré lui and Les 
Femmes Savantes in the short skits accompanying the comedias. Cf. Menéndez 
y Pelayo, Historia de Poesia Hispano-Americana, II, 212. 

“ Histoire de L’Académie Royale des Sciences, Année MDCCXIV (Paris, 
1717), 401, and Année MDCCXXIX (Paris, 1731), 375-377. 
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said of the plagiarizing comedia—La republica al revés, for it is a typical 
fortune play with a plethora of omens, characters and events, including 
the apparition of Fortune herself. La prudencia en la mujer was first 
published in Tirso’s Parte 3* (1634), and La repiblica al revés, in his 
Parte 5* (1636). The third jornada only of La prudencia en la mujer was 
the source of the plagiarism, which will be made clear by a synopsis of 
the pertinent portions of the two plays, following the sequence-arrange- 
ment of La prudencia en la mujer: 


LA PRUDENCIA EN LA MUJER LA REPUBLICA AL REVES 


The Queen turns over the powers Empress Irene of the Byzantine 
of government to her son Fernando Empire, returning victorious from 
now that he has reached the age of foreign conquest, is obliged, against 
seventeen. (III, 1) her will, to yield the crown to her 

son Constantino? (I, 1-2, pp. 
83a-85a) 

She renders him an account of She announces her retirement to 
her stewardship, and announces an aldea y recreaci6n: 
her retirement to a pueblo: “‘ Ahora bien: yo determino 
“Ya es, hijo y sefior, razén irme a vivir, Constantino, 

que la viudez, que limita a una aldea y recreacién 
del gobierno la inquietud que dos leguas de este espacio 
halle en mf la autoridad esté, donde en su floresta 
que pide la soledad seré, viviendo despacio, 
y ejercita la virtud. si hasta aquf Belona, Vesta, 
Cerca tengo de Palencia que ya me enfadael palacio .. . 
a Becerril, pueblo mfo ... ” (I, 2, p. 85a) 

(Ib., p. 93) 

She recommends to him, among She recommends to him that he 
other things, el culto de vuestra ley, be a dispassionate judge, tempering 
a democratic bearing, and the his decisions with mercy, that he 
control of his army through love keep his sword unsheathed in 
rather than force. (III, 1) defense of the Empire, and that he 

rule con la prudencia sola, observing 
la ley de Dios.* (Ib., p. 84ab) 

1 The editions utilized are: La prudencia en la mujer, ed. McFadden, Liver- 
pool, 1933, and La repiblica al revés, N.B.A.E., LX, 83 ff. 

2 This is Constantine VI (VII, according to some historians), who came to 
the throne in 780, with Irene as regent. It is impossible for me to investigate 
Tirso’s “historical” sources, but there is little probability that knowledge of them 
would invalidate the thesis of self-plagiarism. An incidental point worth men- 
tioning is that, according to modern histories, Irene appointed her First Secretary 
of State, Tarasius, Patriarch of Constantinople, while in the play the pastor 
Tarso, a name which may refer to Tirso himself, as Cotarelo thinks (N.B.A.Z., 
IX, 90d, n. 1), is rewarded by Irene in the end with the post of secretario mayor. 
Of course this is not the first use of the name Tarso, for it appears already in 
El vergonzoso en palacio. 

* Two other parallels that may be purely fortuitous: 
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LA PRUDENCIA EN LA MUJER 


In the following scene D. Alvaro 
thus addresses Fernando: 
““Catorce afios y mds ha 

que a Semframis imita (sc. la 

Reina), 

y a vuestra Alteza encerrado, 

si disfrazalle no ha osado, 

y el gobierno no l{e] quita, 

cual la otra hizo con Nino, 

es porque tiene temor 
a nuestra lealtad y amor.” 
(III, 2, p. 96) 

Fernando defends his mother’s 
prudencia, but admits 
ha sufrido mi paciencia 

un cautiverio enfadoso; 

pues segtiin me recataba, 

no para rey me criaba, 
sino para religioso.”’ 
(1b., p. 97) 

Fernando, on a hunt in the 
montes de Toledo, hears the tale 
told by D. Juan,‘ and orders him 
to arrest the Queen if he find 
any irregularities in her accounts, 
and, also, the supposed traidores 
(the Caravajales and Juan Bena- 
vides) : 

‘Ni el ser mi madre la Reina, 
ni yo de tan pocos afios, 
me impedirdn que no imite 
en la justicia a Trajano; 
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LA REPOBLICA AL REVSS 
Constantino addresses his 
mother: 
“Semframis querrds ser 
y hacerme a mi infame Nino, 
porque mientras que atropellas 
barbaros y cuerpos huellas 
con guerra que el mundo abrasa 
me quede encerrado en casa 
hilando con tus doncellas ... ” 
(Ib., p. 84a) 


Constantino, having learned that 
his mother is in los montes mds 
cercanos /de Constantinopla (III, 
10, p. 109d), orders a hunt for 
the purpose of killing her; he 
later states: 

“‘No vengo a cazar fieras ni es mi 
[intento 

que tras el oso o tigre el lebrel 
{ladre... 

en vez de jabalf cazad mi madre, 
que ella es la presa que pretendo 


y pues soy naturalmente [sola.”’ 
a la caza aficionado, (III, 12, p. 1100) 
a caza he de ir de traidores 
antes que a fieras del campo.” 
(IIT, 6, p. 111) 
“ H4gaos tan dichoso el cielo “Hagate Dios gran Monarca, 
como a vuestro bisabuelo, y tanto, que este laurel 
y tan santo, mi Fernando.” cifia lo que el Sol abrasa, 
(III, 1, p. 96) y triunfes del moro infiel 
sin que lo estorbe la Parca.” 
(I, 2, p. 84a) 
‘‘Rey. Como yo os imite a vos, “Constan. Adiés, que es tarde; 
no habr4é bien que no me cuadre. acompafiadla los tres.” 
Servid los dos a mi madre.” (Ib., p. 85a) 
(Ib.) 


*D. Juan says that he has fled from the falseness of court-life to the truth 
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LA PRUDENCIA EN LA MUJER 


Berrocal manages, with many 
comic starts and stops, to deliver 
a speech of welcome to the Queen 
(III, 9). The Queen, in apprecia- 
tion of the reception, grants him 
the mayor’s vara for life. He 
replies: 

“ Aquésta ya estd podrida, 
démela por otras veinte ... ” 
(Ib., p. 119) 

After the departure of the coun- 
try-folk, D. Juan arrests the 
Caravajales, by order of Fernando 
(III, 10). As an alternative to 
arresting the Queen he urges her to 
marry him, but she eludes him and 
practises upon him the ruse of pre- 
tending to tear up the incriminating 
document signed by the conspira- 
tors. (III, 11) 


By presenting to Fernando the 


conspirators’ pledge the Queen not 
only clears her own name, but also 
removes the threats to political 
unity. At Fernando’s request she 
passes judgment on D. Juan, de- 
creeing exile and confiscation of his 


property.’ (IIT, 13-16) 
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LA REPUBLICA AL REVES 


Tarso delivers a speech of wel- 
come to the Empress (I, 11, p. 
90ab). Irene, in replying to Tarso, 
exempts the pastores from taxation 
for a period of twenty years. 
Dinampo exclaims: 

“Otros veinte, 
iveinte dije? veinte mil 
tenga de vida y salud 
su merced.” (Jb., p. 90b) ® 

In the presence of the country- 
folk Andronio arrests the Empress 
by order of Constantino (I, 12, p. 
9lab). Andronio has been in- 
structed by Constantino to kill the 
Empress, but since he burns for her 
he proposes to satisfy his desire 
before doing away with her. The 
Empress, however, escapes through 
the ruse of changing clothing with 
Tarso. (II, 16-17, p. 100ab) * 

The troops that had revolted 
against Constantino with Leoncio 
go over to Irene, and the King of 
Cyprus captures Constantino. The 
Empress, now that the unity of the 
Empire is restored, distributes re- 
wards and punishments, and as 
the juez de la causa de Dios vows 
that her iniquitous son will be 
dealt with severely. (III, 17-20, 
pp. 112b-114b) 


of countryside and mountain, where he finds “sus brutos por mds humanos,”’ 


(p. 104). 
revés (III, 1-2, p. 104a). 


Similar ideas are expressed by Irene and Tarso, in La repiblica al 


5 The Empress praises country-life in contrast with court-life, as does the 


Queen in the preceding scene (ITI, 8). 


* A curious parallel occurs in the next scene, in both plays. In La repiblica 
la revés, the King of Cyprus consents to receive visual proof of the supposed 
infidelity of his daughter Carola to Constantino, and, in similar language, Fer- 
nando proposes to verify with his own eyes the supposed disloyalty of the Queen 
to him. 

7 “ Sepa 
Espafia que soy clemente, 
y que el valor no se venga .. .” 
(III, 16, p. 134) 

In La repiiblica al revés the Empress pardons Andronio, at the request of the 

King of Cyprus. 
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Conclusion: evidently, when Tirso sat down to compose La repiblica 
al revés, certain resemblances between the character and réle of Queen 
Maria and the germinal ones of Empress Irene released a chain of asso- 
ciations in his mind. Psychologically, the phenomenon may be described 
as the persistence of a series of links, accompanied by the modification or 
transferal of the elements joined together. The degree of association is 
obviously greatest between the Queen and the Empress; there are, how- 
ever, sufficient points of contact between D. Juan (the Infante) and 
Andronio to justify the assumption that Tirso associated them in some 
vague, subliminal manner. That it is not necessarily easy to make a 
clear distinction between the link and the thing linked is illustrated by 
the scenes in which the King of Cyprus and Fernando express the need of 
seeing with their own eyes. Here there is also a curious time-sequence 
link, which brings up the question of the order of the borrowings in rela- 
tion to that of La prudencia en la mujer. Although they were taken from 
one jornada of this play and scattered unevenly through three jornadas of 
La repiblica al revés, a cursory glance will reveal that they retain ap- 
proximately the same order, with the exception of the hunting episode. 
This fact will, I think, help take care of the possible objection * that some 
of the evidence offered above may be of a circumstantial nature, valid 
only when presented cumulatively, yet all the more interesting in that it 
vouchsafes us a fleeting glimpse of a psychological process in Tirso’s mind. 
E. H. Tempuin 
University of California 
at Los Angeles 


A NOTE ON BARTOLOME APARICIO 
Postscript 


My remarks on Aparicio in the July issue of the Hispanic Review (IV, 
276) concluded with the statement that in order to date the activities 
of our dramatist further information would have to be awaited. 

A welcome communication from Professor Irving A. Leonard calls 
my attention to a bit of evidence which may have its importance. The 
first of the bills of lading appended by Professor Leonard to his valuable 
monograph on Romances of Chivalry in the Spanish Indies, with some 
registros of shipments of books to the Spanish colonies (University of 
California Press, 1933) concerned a shipment by Francisco Mufioz 
Centeno to Tierra Firme in 1586, and included the item: “ .. . cin- 
quenta farsas del pecador.” 

That these farsas were copies of the Christmas-play by Aparicio 
rather than of one of the unknown and probably later autos by Juan de 


8 And also of the possible objection that La repiblica al revés may have been 
written at an earlier date than La prudencia en la mujer. 
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Caxés (cf. HR, IV, 273, n. 3) is entirely probable. Professor Leonard 
has found that many of the books destined for the Indies, including the 
Quijote, were sent in the year of their publication or immediately after- 
wards. 

If we should then provisionally assume that the Obra del Pecador 
was first published shortly before 1586, we should find no contradiction 
in the fact that three, or perhaps four, editions appeared between + 1586 
and the first dated edition of 1611. There would be nothing unusual in 
that for a work sufficiently popular to be chosen for export by fifty copies 
at atime. If, however, Castafieda and Huarte were correct in assigning 
the Glosa containing the woodcut figurita of ‘Pecador’ to the year 1562 
or thereabouts, we should have to conclude that the play for which 
presumably the figurita was first made, was of earlier date. Of course, 
until we know more of the history of sixteenth century printers and the 
equipment of their shops, the dating of undated prints on the basis of 
typography and woodcuts is generally a hazardous undertaking, and the 
evidence of the shipping list is undoubtedly stronger. So much so that 
I believe Cafiete’s suggestion, placing Aparicio in the first years after 
1500, or even earlier, may now be definitely disregarded, and the drama- 
tist’s activities assigned to the second half of the sixteenth century, 
provisionally between the years 1562 and 1586. 


E. GILLet 
Bryn Mawr College 


FECHA DE LA MUERTE DE FRANCISCO ESCOBAR 


Los biégrafos ! del gran humanista valenciano del siglo X VI, Francisco 
Escobar, cuya vida y obras todavia buscan un autor, nada nos dicen de 
la fecha de su muerte, dejando con manifiesta insistencia en la obscuridad 
del olvido este pormenor biogrdéfico. Por ahora, sélo se podrd aseverar 
que Escobar ya habfa muerto antes del 15 de julio de 1566, pues Juan de 
Mal Lara, uno de sus discfpulos mds devotos, hace constar en su obra Jn 
syntazin scholia, Sevilla, 1567, que “‘. . . Franciscus Scobarius praecep- 
tor meus, Rhetor eximius Lutetiae in humanioribus disciplinis apprime 
versatus qui iam suum diem obijt.” (Fol. 6 verso.) La fecha de la 
cédula real de esta obra es del 29 de diciembre de 1566 (signatura A; recto), 
pero una Epistola del mismo Mal Lara va fechada “Ad idus quintileis, 
Anno. MDLXVI. _ Hispali, ex nostra Schola” (signatura As mds tres 
fojas, recto). En otra obra suya, In Aphthonii progymnasmata scholia 


1 Cons. Nicolés Antonio, Bibliotheca hispana nova, t. I, pag. 422; Félix Torres 
Amat, Memorias para ayudar a formar un diccionario critico de los escritores 
catalanes y dar alguna idea de la antigua y moderna literatura, Barcelona, 1836, 
pag. 224; Andrés Schottus, Hispaniae bibliotheca, p4g. 333; Justo Pastor Fuster, 
Biblioteca valenciana de los escritores que florecieron hasta nuestros dias, Valencia, 
1827, pég. 105; Francisco Orti y Figuerola, Memorias histéricas de la fundacién y 
progresos de la insigne universidad de Valencia, Madrid, 1730, pdgs. 181-182. 
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(Sevilla, 1567), cuya cédula real también es del 29 de diciembre de 1566 y 
cuyo Praefatio es del 15 de julio de dicho afio, apunta Mal Lara de paso 
que Escobar ya no estaba entre los vivos (“. . . cum é viuis excesserit 
...,” signatura Av mds dos fojas, recto). Por ultimo y por si tiene 
algdn valor significativo, no dejaré de indicar que el nombre de Escobar 
no aparece en una némina de los oficiales y catedrdticos de la universidad 
de Barcelona del afio académico que principié en 1559. 
F. SAncnez y EscrrBano 


Connecticut College 


* Cons. Andrés Avelino Pi y Arimén, Barcelona antigua y moderna, Barcelona, 
1854, t. II, pdg. 146. 
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REVIEWS 
BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


The Memorias de un librero catalan (Barcelona, 1935) consist of ex- 
tracts from the diary of the Spanish Brunet, Antonio Palau. They re- 
veal his diverse activities as author, bookseller, publisher, bibliophile, 
bibliographer, and counsellor and friend of students of literature in need 
of bibliographical assistance. There is much besides of local and do- 
mestic interest. The work is eminently anecdotal, and is written in a 
familiar, racy style, with occasional sentences like the following: “En 
cambio, de La vida es sueno, de Calderén, que existen ediciones a granel, 
la tirada que hice de mil ejemplares se agoté en seguida” (p. 177), in 
which the omission of a preposition is reminiscent of Spanish of an older 
period. 

Much is told us about the ways, sometimes devious, of bookdealers. 
Books are still bought in Spain by cartloads or by weight. Remainders 
of plays from the house of Piferrer, founded in the seventeenth century, 
were bought in this way and sold by Palau for a cent each (p. 130; for 
another cartload see p. 169). About 1900 a bookseller acquired, “ casi 
al peso,” three hundred copies of the Salva catalogue which is now rare 
and worth about $80.00. “Si el biblidfilo supiese con exactitud cudnto 
nos cuesta el libro que solicita, no compraria con ilusién” (p. 90). How- 
ever, tricks are sometimes played on dealers, and there are astute buyers: 

“El duque de T’Serclaes, en sus viajes a nuestra ciudad, tenia una 
manera original de ajustar sus operaciones comerciales. La primera vez 
que se colé en mi libreria, diriase que dominaba el arte de embrujar. 
Entré presuroso, agitado, con voz ronea, yendo de aqui para allé, sacando 
libros de los estantes y al mismo tiempo solicitando sus especialidades. 
Cuando habia separado un montén de libros pide precio global; pero 
rapidamente, sin daros tiempo para caleular, pide precio detallado, pieza 
por pieza. Viendo sus nerviosidades os ofuscdis, perdéis el entendimiento, 
balbucedis los precios. El Duque coge los ejemplares que considera 
bajos de tasa, paga y desaparece. Entonces, procurdis salir de vuestro 
asombro y a fuerza de reconstituir en vuestro pensamiento la escena, os 
dais cuenta que el duque de T’Serclaes, con sus agitaciones os ha descon- 
certado. No esté mal combinado el procedimiento, pero hay que ponerse 
en guardia para que no se repita” (p. 258). 

The sad plight of married bibliophiles is described in a way that 
would do credit to La Bruyére: 
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“Los bibliéfilos casados, por lo comin, al regresar a su casa con 
libros, los ocultan inmediatamente. Si en esta accién son descubiertos 
por su mujer, se arma una escandalera. Nuestro hombre procura disimu- 
lar, alegando que le cuestan poco dinero, o que se los ha prestado un 
amigo. Pero en cuanto ha sorteado el temporal, busca la soledad para 
deleitarse en sus nuevas adquisiciones. 

Los hay que alquilan un desvén en la misma casa que habitan. Todo 
lo tienen previsto. A veces se presenta el dependiente de librerfa con un 
paquete, cabalmente cuando estén en casa marido y mujer. El marido: 
“ éQué es esto, libros? Usted esté en un error: su principal no le ha 
dado bien la direccién. Yo ya no compro libros. Y sobretodo no me 
manden ustedes mas catdlogos.” El dependiente se retira avergonzado, 
pero en el rellano de la escalera le aguarda un criado prevenido, que paga 
los libros, y los deposita en la porteria o en el desvén. Por la noche se 
introducen los libros, y se colocan en la biblioteca.” 

Besides such passages, in which the memoirs abound for our delight, 
there are serious studies by an expert on such problems as the earliest 
printing in Spain (pp. 122-125), and reflections on modern literature 
like, “ Me convenci una vez mis, que el teatro de Maeterlinck, lo mismo 
que el de Ibsen [both of whom Palau made accessible in Spain], no tienen 
relieve ni accién escénica; resultan mds propios para leer que representar ” 
(p. 202). It is gratifying to learn that Palau plans to publish a revised 
and enlarged edition of his indispensable Manual del librero. 


II 


Those who are interested in the origins of so-called popular litera- 
ture need to ponder an article by Charles B. Lewis, The Part of the Folk 
in the Making of Folklore (Folk-Lore, 1935, pp. 37-75). He disagrees 
with romantic notions about popular origins, and repeats Jeanroy’s con- 
clusions that fragments which have come down to us of old French re- 
frains, and which belong to some of the earliest so-called popular poetry 
of France, contain traits which denote an artistic origin. Lewis takes 
a well-known nursery rhyme: 


“Where are you going to, my pretty maid? ”— 
“T am going a-milking, sir,” she said. 


This refrain did not belong to the song originally. But what is more 
important, the song represents a regular type of poem, the mediaeval 
pastourelle, a good example of which, in Spanish, is Santillana’s Moza 
tan fermosa. . . . The theme is briefly this: A knight, who is often the 
poet himself, while riding over the country in spring time, comes upon a 
shepherdess tending her flocks in the field or seated under a tree and 
singing some snatches of song. The knight, attracted by the beauty of 
the shepherdess, dismounts and without further introduction offers her 
his love, and so forth. Modern scholars look upon the pastourelle as of 
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purely aristocratic origin. Lewis suspects that the ultimate source may 
be the Song of Solomon, which, stripped of its allegory, represents Solo- 
mon’s love for the Shulamite maiden, who has however pledged her heart 
to a young shepherd. Readers of Dante will be reminded of Matelda in 
her pastoral setting: . 


“Una donna soletta, che si gia 
Cantando ed iscegliendo fior da fiore, 
Ond’era pinta tutta la sua via.” (Purg., XXVIII, 39-41) 


That the pastourelle theme crossed the channel and lived on in English 
song is shown by its survival in other Somerset folk-songs, of which 
Lewis quotes convincing specimens. But as he says, in the words of 
Cecil Sharp: “The themes are not essentially of Somerset, any more 
than they are of Norfolk, of Scotland or even of Iceland. They happen 
to have been caught here.” In other words, the problem of popular 
poetry arises from confusing origins with survival or popularity. One 
cannot with impunity disregard the study of origins as Croce does in 
Poesia popolare e poesia d’arte (La Critica, 1929, p. 321). It must pre- 
cede and not follow attempts at exact definition. 

Attention may be called to other studies by Lewis referred to in the 
article, on the biblical and classical origins of other popular English 
songs, and a valuable treatise on May Day, the Spanish equivalent of 
which, the “ dia de la Cruz,” founded to celebrate the “ inventio ecrucis,” 
provides interesting episodes in Lope de Vega’s El acero de Madrid and 
Valera’s Pepita Jiménez. It supplements T. Maza Solano’s article in 
the Bol. de la Bibl. de Menéndez y Pelayo, 1935, p. 369. 


III 


In his Observaciones sobre la novela contempordnea en Espafia, pub- 
lished in the Revista de Espaiia of 1870 (XV, 162), Pérez Galdés ecriti- 
eized Spanish novelists for using extraneous, conventional material to 
the neglect of first-hand observation of contemporary, middle-class so- 
ciety : 

“Pero la clase media, la ms olvidada por nuestros novelistas, es el 
gran modelo, la fuente inagotable. Ella es hoy la base del érden social: 
ella asume por su iniciativa y por su inteligencia la soberania de las 
naciones, y en ella esté el hombre del siglo XIX con sus virtudes y sus 
vicios, su noble e insaciable aspiracién, su afan de reformas, su actividad 
pasmosa. La novela moderna de costumbres ha de ser la expresién de 
cuanto bueno y malo existe en el fondo de esa clase, de la incesante agi- 
tacién que la elabora, de ese empefio que manifiesta por encontrar ciertos 
ideales y resolver ciertos problemas que preocupan a todos, y conocer el 
origen y el remedio de ciertos males que turban las familias. La grande 
aspiracién del arte literario en nuestro tiempo es dar forma a todo esto.” 
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He also held that a novel should serve a serious purpose. His chief 
concern was with the content of the novel, and his views never altered, 
as can be seen in his academic address delivered in 1897 on the theme, 
La sociedad presente como materia novelable. But in form, episodes and 
certain characters, especially his young women, Galdés showed a ro- 
mantic lag. It rarely happens that an author is consistently of one 
school in both form and matter. Menéndez y Pelayo, in his reply to 
Galdés’s Discurso (p. 35), observed how romantic is the action in some 
of the Episodios nacionales. So also, he might have added, are in Dofia 
Perfecta (1876) the action, certain episodes, characters like don Cayetano, 
reminiscent of Scott’s Antiquary, and Rosario, a literary descendent of 
Laura of Martinez de la Rosa’s Conjuracién de Venecia (1834), Leonor 
of Garcia Gutiérrez’s El Trovador (1836), and other romantic heroines. 

In the interview between Rosario and Pepe in the garden (ch. VIII), 
Rosario expresses her sentiments in a hendecasyllabic line, “Te quiero 
desde antes de conocerte.” The author is quoting from memory, and 
farther on changes the line to “ Desde antes de conocerte te queria,” 
which is bad prosody. The line which he had in mind oceurs in the Con- 
juracién de Venecia (act II, se. iii), “ Antes de conocerte, ya te amaba.” 
A considerable list could be made of romantic elements in Dota Perfecta, 
which purports to give a picture of contemporary life, but attention need 
only be called here to the episode in the family chapel, in which the 
words just quoted appear, and its similarity to the interview of the two 
lovers of Martinez’s play, Laura and Rugero, in the family pantheon. 
There is some similarity in the conspiracies as well. 


IV 


There will always be a question about the fidelity of literature, or any 
other art, to life. Stoll and Greenlaw have crossed swords over the real- 
ity of the Elizabethan drama. Adolfo de Castro in an essay entitled 
Relacién entre las costumbres y los escritos de Lope de Vega (ed. Hartzen- 
busch, I, XXIX) coneluded that, 

“Lope de Vega, para pintar la sociedad espafiola de su tiempo re- 
corrié todos los estados, y al fin, desde los palacios descendié a las vidas 
de las buseonas en su comedia El anzuelo de Fenisa, y a la de los bribones 
en El rufidn castrucho.” 

This represents an extreme view, and a valuable corrective is found 
in Schevill’s Dramatic Art of Lope de Vega (1918), where the point is 
well made that Lope’s formula consists of mixed elements of fancy and 
reality. It could hardly be otherwise in a drama that is poetical and yet 
full of costumbrismo. 

To what extent the characters are real it is difficult now to determine. 
No literary work actually represents ordinary daily life. One must also 
disregard set speeches and lyrics as they were a literary convention. 
Jacinto Benavente has charged against the old drama that women were 
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not so free in actual life as in the plays. But if one is to believe the ac- 
count of life in Valladolid (then the capital) about 1605, as preserved 
in Pinheiro’s Fastiginia, women of the time were as full of intrigue, as 
resourceful, as bright and witty (discretas) and as unrestrained (livianas) 
as in any play. One might suspect indeed that books of chivalry and 
pastoral literature had emancipated women. 

But even contemporary opinion was divided on the matter. Pinheiro 
alludes to the unreality of the drama when he declares of his chronicle, 
“No os ofrezeo aqui historia sino retrato, ni comedia entretenida sino 
pintura natural” (p. 214). Opponents of the new comedy like Cervantes 
also raised the question of verisimilitude or imitation which plays with 
their absurdities (disparates), intended to entertain the ignorant mob 
(el vulgo ignorante), consciously and defiantly disregarded. Reviews of 
contemporary plays are wanting, but there is something that approaches 
criticism in Polo de Medina’s comments on an amateur performance of 
Pérez de Montalvan’s No hay vida como la honra in Academias del jardin 
(1630; ed. Cossio, p. 191). There is praise for the construction of the 
plot (“el contexto de la fabula,”) and the delightful versification (“lo 
airoso de los versos,”) but “no me acomodo,” objects a “ bachiller,” “ que 
nos pinte la dama, siendo noble, tan poco honesta que se arroje a en- 
tregar su honor con el riesgo de perderla.” In true renaissance style, 
authorities (Cascales and Horace) are then cited on the matter: “ Dice, 
pues Horacio, que la persona que introduce el poeta es histérica o es 
fingida. Si es fingida puede el poeta pintarla y fingirla como gustare, 
honesta o deshonesta.” Such a view is rejected as oldfashioned. “ Muy 
asido, sefior, estdis, dijo el tal bachiller, a la poesia antigua; muy diferente 
queremos el estilo.” The discussion then tails off into a defence of the 
new comedy. 

There is need for a closer examination of the poetical elements of old 
plays and their relation to other contemporary literature like the novel 
and the lyric. They reflect a similar literary tradition. That relation is 
somewhat closer than to realism as we now understand it. It is well 
known that Lope, for instance, used his sonnets interchangeably in plays 
and volumes of verse.! How striking too is the similarity of the lyrics 
of that colorful imagist Polo de Medina and the lyrical passages of Cal- 
derén’s La vida es suefio, as for example in his poem La Aurora, published 


slightly earlier than Calderén’s play, but representing the same type of 
modified gongorism : 


“ A comenzar el dia, 
Pronéstico del sol naces, Aurora, 
De su venida bella embajadora, 
Que a decirla envia, 
Y en montes la pregonas con reflejos, 


1See L. K. Delano, A Critical Index of Sonnets in the Plays of Lope de 
Vega, The University of Toronto Press, 1935. 
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Remendando a pedazos los mas lejos. 
Procurando que el prado 

Prevenga al colorin, pensil alado, 
Chirimia de pluma de la selva, 

Las bujetas de olores, 

Que duermen yerbas y recuerdan flores: 
Al misico arroyuelo sonoroso, 

De puro hacer gargantas espumoso, 
Que cantando y volando se dilata, 
Miasico de cristal, ave de plata. 

Y, al punto el sol renuncia el horizonte, 
Porque se iguale el llano con el monte: 
Y extiende, por tefiir la negra sombra, 
Aleatifas de luz, bordada alfombra.” (Op. cit., p. 119) 


M. A. BucHAanan 
University of Toronto 


Lope de Vega: Peribdiiez y el Comendador de Ocatta; El mejor alcalde, 
el rey; El castigo sin venganza; La estrella de Sevilla; La Dorotea (2 
volumes); Los comendadores de Cérdoba; La noche de San Juan. 
(Biblioteca Universal, volumes 185-192.) Libreria y Casa Editorial 
Hernando, Madrid; vols. 185-187, n.d. [1934]; vol. 188, 1934; vols. 


189-192, 1935. 


In view of the general character of this series, one would hardly have 
expected much of these little volumes. It is a pleasure, therefore, to note 
that the editing of several of them is so good as to permit favorable com- 
parison with other more pretentious publications. 

The first four volumes, edited by J. M. Ramos, might have been better. 
The introductions for El castigo sin venganza and La estrella de Sevilla 
say too little about the value of the plays, though there is a compensation 
in the fact that a new analogue of the source of the former is pointed 
out—a native account of the story, found in Pero Tafur’s Andanzas e 
viajes, which, however, ean hardly have been known to Lope. For La 
estrella de Sevilla, it would have been more judicious if Sr. Ramos had 
waited to see whether certain new arguments in favor of Lope’s author- 
ship, proposed by another scholar, found acceptance. After all, the 
doubts of Foulché-Delbose and others can not be brushed aside so lightly. 
There are still other objections to these first volumes. Considering the 
type of reader for whom the texts are intended, the explanatory notes are 
too few. And while the best texts are followed for Peribdéfiez and El 
mejor alcalde, one wonders why, though Van Dam’s edition of the auto- 
graph of El castigo sin venganza was known to Sr. Ramos (ef. p. 119), 
he preferred to republish the less accurate text of the Academy’s edition, 
and why he chose the incomplete version of La estrella de Sevilla when 
the longer version discovered by Foulché-Delbose was available and also 
known to him (ef. p. 6). 
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The remaining volumes have been prepared more competently. La 
Dorotea, edited by Eduardo Julidé Martinez, is supplied with a scholarly 
introduction and excellent notes. Quite properly the autobiographic 
value of the work is stressed, though more might have been said about 
its literary worth. Concerning Lope’s criticism of culteranismo (Act 
IV, Se. 3), the statement is made: “La censura del culteranismo que 
aparece en La Dorotea debié de ser escrita bastante antes de su pu- 
blicacién, pues en la época que la obra salié de las prensas el dnimo de 
Lope habia remitido en los ataques .. .” (p. xii). This is likely to be 
misleading. While it is true that Lope’s attacks on the movement became 
milder in his later years, there is no reason for assuming an early date 
for the composition of this portion of La Dorotea, at least in its pres- 
ent form. Indeed, the very restraint and reasonableness of Lope’s com- 
ment—e.g., “ porque muchas cosas de los cultos agradan por la hermosura 
de las voces ”—point rather, in my opinion, to a date at the most not 
many years before the publication of the work. 

Los comendadores de Cérdoba, edited by R. Blanco y Caro, has a 
pleasant variation from the usual introduction, in the form of an essay, 
somewhat in the manner of Azorin. The youthful Lope Félix, wander- 
ing through a Castilian town, stops to join a crowd gathered around 
two minstrels, who are singing coplas about the Comendadores. Years 
pass and Lope, the dramatist, is seated at his desk, trying to think up a 
plot. Suddenly his mind carries him back to the minstrels in the little 
square and their coplas, at the same time that he recalls the “ larguisimo 
relato” that he has read by Juan Rufo. And so he begins to reshape 
this material into one of his most stirring tragedies. . . . The Apuntes 
eriticos at the end of the volume discuss the historical background of the 
story, Lope’s divergence from the historical facts, ete., offering inci- 
dentally, proof that the Comendador D. Jorge was not, as usually stated, 
a member of the Order of Calatrava, but of that of Ale4ntara. In gen- 
eral the editor leans, as he acknowledges, upon Menéndez Pelayo. There 
is a generous supply of notas explicativas. In a number of them emen- 
dations are proposed, either of the Academy edition, of the Parte II 
text, or of both. Some of the changes are acceptable and even neces- 
sary; others can not be admitted. It is very doubtful that Lope ever 
wrote, except, perhaps, in a culto passage, the word petulantes (note 50) ; 
and there is no need to substitute volatin for buratin (note 29), as con- 
sultation of the Tesoro of Covarrubias (s. v. burato) will show. 

The high quality of these last volumes is maintained in the edition of 
La noche de San Juan, prepared by Homero Seris, which is definitely 
superior to the only other modern edition, that of the Academy. The 
numerous errata of the latter are listed, as are the readings of Parte XXI 
when emendations have been made. An excellent introduction makes 
clear the nature and value of the play and there are a number of brief 
explanatory notes. 

W. L. FicutTer 

Brown University 
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La Crénica de Veinte Reyes. A comparison with the text of the Primera 
Crénica General and a study of the principal Latin sources. By Theo- 
dore Babbitt. Yale University Press, New Haven, 1936: 172 pages. 


This study, issued as Vol. XIII of Yale Romanie Studies, is an elabo- 
ration of Dr. Babbitt’s doctoral dissertation presented to Yale University 
in 1932. A brief summary of this work appeared in the Hispanic Re- 
view for July 1934. 

It is now over thirty years since Menéndez Pidal published his text 
of the Primera Crénica General. At that time he announced a second 
volume in which he was to give a study of sources, date, ete. While this 
volume has not yet appeared, this does not mean that Menéndez Pidal 
has neglected this subject. In fact there is hardly a work in his vast 
production in which the Crénicas are not studied in considerable detail. 
Any further work in this field must of necessity be based on his masterful 
pioneering. 

The Crénica de Veinte Reyes, also known as Crénica de Once Reyes 
is one of the many important Spanish medieval texts still awaiting pub- 
lication. This Crénica has been studied by Menéndez Pidal in several 
of his works; and more particularly in his Infantes de Lara, 1896, and 
La Espaiia del Cid, 1929. This eminent Spanish scholar finds portions of 
this Crénica based on the Crénica de 1344 and considers its compilation 
posterior to this date. 

By a careful collation of the Crénica de Veinte Reyes with the Primera 
Crénica General and their Latin sources Dr. Babbitt reaches the conelu- 
sion that certain portions of the Crénica de Veinte Reyes are contem- 
porary to, if not older than, the Primera Crénica, while others are of 
later composition. He makes use of the theory of the development of 
legendary material to reach a conclusion as to the antiquity of the 
two texts. Comparing the manner in which the two Crénicas utilize their 
Latin sources, he attributes greater antiquity to the text that elaborates 
less on its sources. He employs the same method with materials of 
lengendary or popular origin not found in Lucas de Tuy or Rodrigo de 
Toledo, the Latin sources. 

There are sections in the Crénica de Veinte Reyes which are obvi- 
ously copied from the Primera Crénica, and some it seems from that of 
1344. Dr. Babbitt establishes quite convincingly that the Crénica de 
Veinte Reyes as we know it today is not a homogeneous work, but that 
it is composed of two parts: one, the original Crénica de Once Reyes, 
antedating the Primera Crénica, and a later addition of undetermined 
date. This division of the Crénica and the possible antiquity of the first 
part was already suggested by Berganza in 1719. The fact that six of 
the nine extant manuscripts give it the title of Crénica de Once Reyes 
gives body to this argument. 

This method of establishing the priority of one Chronicle over another 
will always prove unsatisfactory. There is too much free play of the 
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imagination in evaluating literary simplicity and elaboration. The com- 
pilers of both the Primera Crénica and the Crénica de Veinte Reyes did 
not utilize their sources directly. They worked from a rough translation 
(borrador) now lost. The Primera Crénica as a rule enlarges on the 
original, adding etymologies, chronologies and explanations, while the 
Crénica de Veinte Reyes is much more concise. These differences alone 
would not warrant dating one of these texts ahead of the other. Dr. Babbitt 
accumulates sufficient evidence to prove that the early chapters of the 
Crénica de Veinte Reyes belong to the XIII century, and that the later 
chapters can very well be based on the Crénica de 1344, as Menéndez 
Pidal has established. The proof resembles a seesaw—first one text 
seems the older, then the other, showing that the method is not entirely 
reliable. It would be fairly simple if the compilers had used their sources 
directly, or if we had the translation on which they worked. Unfortu- 
nately this information is denied us. The compilers used intermediate 
translations; at times both follow the same intermediate source, at others 
different ones. Some of these translations were incomplete. Thus one 
of the tasks of the modern investigator is to reconstruct what the original 
sources must have been. Such has been the aim of Menéndez Pidal in 
his vast medieval studies and of Dr. Babbitt in the present work. 

The bibliography, while it contains every item of capital importance 
for the study under review, should, we believe, be more inclusive. In 
addition to the works by Menéndez Pidal listed there should be cited also 
his Discurso letdo ante la Real Academia de la Historia, 1916, which 
dealt with the Primera Crénica; his Leyenda del Rey Rodrigo, Vol. I, 
Madrid, 1925, which makes extensive use of the Crénicas. We miss also 
the Spanish version of the Tudense’s chronicle: Crénica de Espaia, ed. 
J. Puyol, Madrid, 1926. In fact, not even all the works cited in the 
study are listed in the bibliography. Through modesty, no doubt, Dr. 
Babbitt does not even include his own articles dealing with this subject 
which have appeared in Hispanic Review, II, 202-216; Romanic Re- 
view, XXVI, 129. 

The volume is well presented and quite free from misprints. We wish 
to eall attention to the following minor errors: The date for the Homenaje 
a Menéndez Pidal given on page 8 should be 1925. The date of the Home- 
naje a Menéndez y Pelayo, p. 168, should read 1899. The name of 
Northup is misspelled on p. 73. 

Nothing that has been said above is meant to detract from the accu- 
racy and thoroughness of Dr. Babbitt’s study. It would be an excellent 
introduction to a critical edition of the text. We need more such com- 
parative studies of the early Crénicas in order that we may learn of their 
relationships and of the methods pursued by the compilers. 


Aaarrro Rey 
Indiana University 
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192 HISPANIC REVIEW 


Lope de Vega e Giambattista Marino. By Luigi Panarese. A. Donadeo 
Stampatore. Maglie, 1935: 21 pages. 


While Lope de Vega generously gave Marino his plaudits on more 
than one occasion, there is no evidence to show that Marino ever recipro- 
eated. The latter to be sure did make a gesture in this direction when 
he asked Lope to provide him with a “ ritratto” for his Galleria, which 
the famous Spaniard apparently sent. However, it is doubtful, in my 
opinion, that it was ever delivered since a willful exclusion of the 
“ ritratto” from the collection would have been tantamount to an insult, 
and this, in turn, would have provoked certain public reaction some- 
where in the works of Lope: Panarese in his discussion of the subject 
omits the fact that the verses relating to Marino in La Filomena also 
reappear in Lope’s Epistola décima octava: Al licenciado Francisco de 
Rioja (Coleccién de las obras sueltas ...de D. Frey Lope Felix de 
Vega Carpio .. . Madrid, 1776, I), and misses some lines which have 
been quoted in Ezio Levi’s Lope de Vega e VItalia (Florencia, Sansoni, 
1935, p. 30), a work published several months after his study. 

Another phase of the Marino-Lope relationship appears in the verbal 
similarities in the verse production of the two bards. Priority in pub- 
lication of poems containing these resemblances would make Lope the 
model and Marino the imitator. On the other hand, we have Lope’s great 
admiration for Marino, his choice of Italian models in an Italian age, 
and Marino’s own declaration that his ideas were stolen in the course of 
circulation in manuscript form. Since both poets were by no means 
immune to plagiarism, I am inclined to believe that there was a mutual 
borrowing of verses, in which the Neapolitan was perhaps the greater 
sinner. 

Panarese’s materials for this portion of the brochure are drawn al- 
most exclusively from Menghini (La vita e le opere di Giambattista 
Marino, Roma, F. Molino, 1888). He concurs, incidentally, with Menghini 
on the question of Marino’s indebtedness to Lope. It seems strange that 
he neither searches the works of Marino for further instances of imita- 
tion from Lope, many of which have doubtless never been pointed out, nor 
does he fully avail himself of information to be found in various seven- 
teenth century publications as, for example, Federigo Meninni’s JI ritratto 
del sonetto e della canzone (Napoli, 1667, 161, and Venetia, 1678, 130) 
where fourteen imitations are listed. 

The last division of Panarese’s little study deals with Fabio Franchi’s 
Essequie poetiche, overo Lamento delle Muse italiane in morte del signor 
Lope de Vega (Venetia, 1636), which contains a spurious Marino sonnet. 
The author here offers new biographical data on some of the contributors 
to the Essequie. . . . Panarese might have added that the Spaniards, in 
appreciation of this Italian tribute, reprinted the whole of Franchi’s 
volume in Coleccién de las obras sueltas . . . Madrid, 1779, XXI, 3-165 


JosepH G. 
Northwestern University 
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